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CATCHING UP ON THE WORLD 
A Unit for This Week 


HREE months ago you said good-by to your students. 

Since then they've read headlines, heard radio news re- 
ports, seen newsreels, talked over events with their friends. 
But dates at the beach, or the excitement of a job have 
probably got in the way of any thoughtful, overall consid- 
eration of the thrilling march of events since June 6. Now is 
the time for that. All right. Set aside one period for it. 
Here’s the way to get the most from that period. 

HOW TO GET READY—Make two features in this week’s 
Scholastic required reading: “It Happened This Summer,” 
and ““The Day of Glory Comes.’” The whole class needs 
these to bring back to mind the things they heard but may 
have forgotten. 

Schedule the period of world review several days ahead 
to give time for special reading and collecting maps and 
bulletin board material. 

After reading the summary of summer events ask the 
class to divide into three groups to present the large topics: 
1. Battlefronts; 2. At Home; 8. Abroad. If all want No. 1, 
perhaps pulling topics from a hat is the democratic way out. 

Ask the class to elect a general chairman to pull the pro- 
gram together and preside at the class meeting. Then let 
each group decide how to make its contribution. They may 
choose to do a radio broadcast, ‘an animated newsreel, a 
panel discussion followed by class questions. Each group 
should report to the general chairman when plans are com- 
plete. Each group should have space for posting pictures 
as they bring them in. These will build up advance interest. 
Provide large maps for the wall. Perhaps you'll want to sit 
in on committee meetings, and have in writing a brief 
statement of completed plans. 

DURING THE PERIOD-Start by letting each pupil with 
a brother or father in the service tell where he is and. what 
he’s done. Keep this short! 

CHECK UP-—In advance, ask each group to hand you 
five short-answer questions on its part of the program. Select 
ten, perhaps substituting one or two of your own. In five 
minutes at the beginning of the next class period use these 
for rapid written review. 


te THIS IS YOUR DESK COPY x 


We want to explain the reason for wrapping 
Teachers Edition pages around the body of the 
magazine. This is done so that you may quickly 
identify your own desk copy. 
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HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN—1. Who recently met John 
Foster Dulles in New York to talk over U. S. foreign policy? 

2. How did men and organizations line up for and 
against renomination of Vice President Henry A. Wallace? 

3. For Discussion: Is the Political Action Committee oper- 
ating in violation of the Smith-Connally law? 

DAY OF GLORY—1. What three essentials for winning 
the war does Germany lack? 

2. What part of the Reich did Russia first invade? 

8. For Discussion: Why did the Allies wait until the sum- 
mer of '44 to open a front in northern France? 

For Further Reference: “Task Force 58,” by Noel F. 
Busch, Life, July 17, 44; “The German Army Today,” by 
George Fielding Eliot, Foreign Affairs, July, ’44. 

BLUEPRINTS FOR PEACE-—1. What preliminary con- 
ferences have the United Nations held since the spring of 
1943? 

2. Which of the United Nations have sent delegates to 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference? 

8. For Discussion: Should the world press be excluded 
from the meetings of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference? 

For Further Reference: “The Future of Foreign Trade,’ 

(Continued on next page) 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

World Organization Takes Shape at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

Reconverting War Industry to Civilian Production. 

Federal-State Cooperation in Recent History, by 
Henry Steele Commager. 

Postwar Industry Series: I. The American People 
and Future Jobs (with pictorial] charts). 


For English Classes: 

“Untitled,” uncut version of Norman Corwin’s 
noteworthy radio drama of an “unknown sol- 
dier.” 

The Inconstant Reader, an essay by Phyllis 
McGinley. 

Chats About New Books 

“Tuputala,” a story of the South Pacific by Cap- 
tain Robert P. Parsons. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Catching Up on the Summer’s Events * War Nears Climax * Dewey Takes On 
Roosevelt * Donald Culross Peattie * Robert Frost * James Street * Maps, Movies, Sports 
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by C. Hartley Grattan, Harper’s August, ’44; “Problems of 
Monetary Parley Outlined in Layman’s. Terms,” Christian 
Science Monitor, July 14, ’44. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND STATES—1. After 


the Revolution, which had more power, states or federal 
government? : 

2. How have science, invention, and modern industry 
helped to increase the power of the federal government? 

8. For Discussion: How do the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties stand today on the states rights issue? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
One More Day 

Have pupils read this story silently and take the quiz on 
it (see “Sharpen Your Wits”). Then, after answers are 
checked and discussed use these 
Questions for Discussion 

1. How has the author of this story managed to inject a 
small note of suspense — or at least of plot anticipation — 
into the opening paragraphs? Why is this an important thing 
to do in a short story? 

2. Point out some realistic details which make the story 
seem more lifelike. 

8. How soor are you aware of the age of Ray? Of Billy? 
Should you have been told sooner? 

4. How soon does the theme of the story enter? 

5. Do you know the book from which Ray was reading 
his poems? If you don’t know, see if you can find out. 

6 The writer of the story has done some skillful work 
with words. She has employed unusual phrases in place of 
old trite ones, and her most successful sentences and phrases 
are those in which she describes simple things. See if you 
can point out some of these. 

7. Is there any part of the story where you feel the idea 
does not exactly “come off” or where the expression is 
ambiguous? If so, where is it? 

8 In what way does the story bear resemblance to a 
familiar essay? 

9. Can you suggest a way in which the traditional and 
false enmity of boys and poetry might be destroyed? How 
do you yourself fee] about poetry? Why? 

Activities 

1 Using the story as a basis, write a very short radio 
adaptation in which you make good use of the author's 
ideas as well as some of your own, of sound effects and 
other devices for making radio drama effective. Remember 
that this will be largely monologue. 

2. Start a file-card system or a notebook of ideas tor your 
own Scholastic Awards story. It’s never too early! 

Journey Into America 

Questions on Mr. Peattie’s essay in this week's “Sharpen 
Your Wits” will be of considerable value in starting a dis- 
cussion of the ideas involved. They are of course the most 
valuable part of the essay. But it may be worth your while 
to consider in literature classes the writing itself. Here are 
some 
Questions for Discussion 

1. Mr. Peattie has begun his essay with a narrative. What 
purpose do you think this serves? 


2 Would you characterize Mr. Peattie’s style as that of 
a “goon” or a “jigger”? Use examples to illustrate. 

8. Point out some little touches put in by the author 
which bring his picture to life and reality. 

4. Can you find some passages in this essay where the 
writing is almost like singing, because of its lyrical qual- 
ity? Why is this sort of writing particularly useful to the 
essayist? 

5. Essays of this sort are sometimes called “inspirational.” ~ 
Why? 

Activities 

1. Find out what you can about Donald Culross Peattie 
in addition to the information given here. What are some 
of his other books, and what are they about? . 

2. Make a list of catching phrases used by Mr. Peattie 
in this essay and use them as the basis for some original 
thinking and writing to be done at a later date. Some ex- 
amples are: “Pride married with humility”; “a new wind”; 
“the mansion of the human race”; etc. 


The Goon and His Style 
Questions for Discussion 

1. What is the essential difference between the points 
of view of the “goon” and the “jigger”? How is this re- 
flected in their styles? 

2. How is it possible for a “goon” to have a sense of 
humor? : 

8. What is the current meaning of the word “goon”? 

4 What evidence can be offered_as to the date when 
this essay first was written? 

5. Why is it of value to readers to be aware of and to 
notice styles of writing? 

6 If you were to examine the style of your favorite 
author, what conclusions would-you reach? 


Poems to Remember 
Round Table 


Parts of the material on these pages should be read 
aloud, particularly the commentary. It is to be presumed 
that pupils will already have tead it once, so interruptions 
for interpretation and expansion will not be out of place. 
The best understanding of literary ideas comes in free dis- 
cussion, and: a sort of open forum period on this sort of 
material will be most helpful — especially if the teacher or 
a good reader uses the commentary as a sort of springboard 
for class thinking. 





Key to ‘We Challenge You” (Page 12) 
I. Places: Aleutians, Marseille, Bretton Woods, Myitkyina, 
Ohio. 
II. Day of Glory: a, b, a, c, ¢. 
III. Campaign: F, T, T, T, F. 
IV. Government: b, b, c, b, c. 
V. Oglethorpe: Georgia, Burke, prisons, debtors, Savannah. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” (Page 22) 
I. Check b, c, f, h. 
II. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a. 
III. 1-G; 2-J; 8-G; 4-G. 
IV. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F. 
Words to the Wise: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 
9-T; 10-T. 
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TY TONS OF TERROR 


B-25 Mitchell 
er, world’s most 
ily armed plane 


»to by Lee Moyne Mark, cour- 
A American Aviation, Inc. 





You're the pilot of a P-38 flying in 
a group. Youre up about 10,000 feet; 
it’s a fine afternoon and you're looking 
for trouble. Down below—way, way 
down, you suddenly spot an enemy troop 
column on the move—personnel carriers, 
half tracks, field kitchens, hundreds of 
foot soldiers. What a piece of cake! 

“We'll hit ‘em on the line at 90- 
degrees out of the sun,” comes through 
your earphones from your squadron 
leader. You know what to do. 

Your formation becomes a long line 
abreast— parallel to the doomed col- 
umn—but facing it with the sun be- 
hind your back. “Each man will pick 
his own target ... let’s go!”—is the 
order you've been waiting for. 


and ALL DONE 


« 


SWEEP ATTACK —LEighth in a series of advertisements 
dedicated to the skill and courage of American aviators 
showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


You ease forward on your stick and 
down you go—down, down, down! The 
earth rushes up to meet you—your tar- 
get fills your ring-sight, you push a small 
red button—the air-splitting roar of your 
machine guns fills your cockpit—chutt- 
chutt-chutt! And as you take a split- 
second glance over your shoulder, a 
long line of broken, flaming junk tells 
you Jerry’s reinforcements will never do 
battle again. 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Military 
Aviation... giving our fighting aircraft 
new speed and range, and a great tacti- 
cal advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. Today, more 
Shell 100 octane aviation fuel is supplied 

to aircraft engine manufacturers for 

critical test and run-in purposes, than 
any other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 
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WAR NEARS CLIMAX IN EUROPE 


AS PARIS FALLS; JAPAN SHAKEN TOO 


PESSIMIST, according to the latest definition, is one 

who believes that Hitler can last six months longer. The 
optimist gives him anywhere from two weeks to two months. 
While the realist asserts that Hitler is finished already but 
doesn’t quite know it. 

Clearly, the war in Europe is in its last phase. It is 
evident in the hourly reports from the battlefronts — the 
liberation of Paris, Marseilles, Grenoble; the capitulation 
of Romania, the tidal sweep toward the Franco-German 
frontier; the break-through in East Prussia. These are mile- 
stones to Berlin and to final victory. 


Four Fronts in Europe 


In the early hours of June 6 came the long-awaited in- 
vasion. In rapid succession our mechanized columns stormed 
Cherbourg, liberated Normandy, raced through Brittany, 
and veered eastward, steamrolling past Paris toward the 
German frontier. 

Simultaneously the Russians set in motion their new offen- 
sive — on a front stretching from Finland to the Carpathians 
- which blasted the Nazis out of White Russia, trapped 
whole armies in the Baltic sector, thrust spearheads of the 
Red Army through Poland to Warsaw and into the Reich’s 
“sacred soil” of East Prussias, 

In Italy, meanwhile, Rome fell; Pisa fell; Leghorn on 
the west coast and Ancona on the Adriatic; finally Florence. 
The Allies surged across the Arno River to assault the 
Gothic line. This line, across the Apennines, constitutes the 
Wehrmacht’s last defense before the plains of northern 
Italy. 

Then on August 15 the Allies landed in southern France, 
on the Riviera. Meeting little resistance, the Allied Seventh 
Army liberated Toulon and, with the assistance of the 
French Forces of the Interior, entered Marseille, France’s 
second city and largest port. Others raced north to the 
Swiss border. Thus a noose is being drawn from four di- 
rections around Hitler’s neck. 


The Rising Tide 


Allied troops outfought and outgeneraled the Hitlerites 
wherever they met on even terms. We have more planes, 
more ships, more tanks, more oil, and more guns than the 
enemy. The Nazi slave system could not compete with our 
technological genius, and with our limitless war production. 

The Allied offensives on the four fronts this summer, plus 
the continued aerial bornbings, have taken a heavy toll of 
planes from the dwindling Luftwaffe, have wrecked or 
captured hundreds of tanks and thousands of guns and ve- 
hicles. They have wrested some 200,000 square miles of 
territory from the Nazi conquerors. They have knocked Ro- 


mania out of the war, produced a shift in the government 
of Finland, a break of diplomatic relations in neutral Tur- 
key, and the possibility of early surrender by Bulgaria and 
Hungary. Diplomatically, Nazi Germany was left a friend- 
less orphan disowned by the satellites and regarded with 
scorn even by their Japanese allies. 


Germany’s Failing Manpower 


The most significant result of the summer campaigns, 
however, is the price exacted from the Wehrmacht. During 
the first month of the new Russian drive, the Nazis lost, 
according to Moscow, 539,890 troops, and their casualties 


“have mounted steadily since then. 


On the Riviera, in the first four days of the invasion, 
Nazi casualties numbered 7,000 (against Allied losses of 
300), and they have increased several fold since. Other 
thousands have been captured or killed in the Italian cam- 
paign, by the guerrillas in Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece, 
and by the French Maquis. Total Nazi losses in manpower 
during the summer campaigns are unofficially estimated at 
close to two million dead, captured, or wounded. 

The manpower shortage is the chief weakness of the 
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Out of the Nazi Chain-Gang 
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Reich. She has been forced to fill her military ranks with 
boys sixteen or younger and with men in their fifties. At 
least 25 per cent of her troops consist of men conscripted 
from the occupied and satellite countries, whose loyalty 
to the Nazis is highly questionable. Her factories are 
manned by slave labor, old people, and teen-age children. 

In an article in the current issue of Foreign Affairs, 
George Fielding Eliot estimates that on May 15, 1944 — be- 
foré the Allied invasion — the German army possessed 320 
divisions of all types. (Each division consists of 12,000 to 
15,000 men and officers.) Adding auxiliary services, he 
arrives at the total German fighting manpower of 5,426,250. 
This is the maximum. 


Equipment and Oil 


In addition to manpower there are two other critical 
shortages which may bring on the collapse of the Nazi army. 
First, the matter of war equipment. Allied air attacks on 
enemy factories have greatly reduced Nazi tank and plane 
production. 

Secondly, gasoline. Again, air bombardments, according 
to the British Ministry of Economic Warfare, have put out 
of operation two-thirds of Germany’s capacity to refine 
natural and synthetic oil, with the result that the Army 
is receiving less than half the gasoline it needs. The situa- 
tion is further aggravated by the loss of the oil fields in 


Poland to the Russians, and by Romania’s withdrawal from 
the war. 


The ballyhooed “secret weapon” of the Nazis — the robot | 


plane — proved to be more spectacular than decisive. True, 
it caused thousands of deaths among the civilian population 
of Britain. However, civilian casualties do not win wars. 


The Pacific War Speeds Up 


But we are in a global war, and the European theater, 
it need not be repeated, is only half of the story. We are 
also heavily engaged in the war in the Far East. 

Briefly, here are the highlights in the Pacific. We have 
crushed the Japs on the Marianas. We have virtually neu- 
tralized New Guinea by the capture of Sansapor, at its 
western tip, on July 30. The Jap fleet — after two severe 
trouncings, on June 22 and on August 6 — is still playing 
hide-and-seek with our naval task forces. 

Our “pig boats,” the submarines, have hit the Japs where 
it hurts them most — the lifelines to their looted empire. 
By August 23 the number of sunken Nip vessels rose to 706. 
Fifty-six of them Were men-of-war. This does not include 
the hundreds of merchant and combat ships sunk by U. S. 
planes. The total tonnage destroyed is now estimated at 
the 5,000,000 mark, or two-thirds of the total shipping 
Japan had available at the start of the war. 

On June 15 the B-29 super-fortresses made their debut 
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by attacking the industrial center of 
Yawata on the Japanese home islands. 
Since then they have staged several 
repeat performances with signal suc- 
cess, striking at the shipbuilding facili- 
ties of Nagasaki on Kyushu, at the oil 
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had been under siege since May. This 
removed the chief obstacle to joining 
the Ledo and Burma roads. The other 
major development was on the Chinese 
front. There the Japs steadily gained 
ground, culminating on August 8 with 
the Chinese surrender of Hengyang, 
key junction on the Hankow-Canton 
railroad. 

On the whole, we have more than 
succeeded in holding the initiative in 
the Pacific. That there is no intention 
to let down in this theater is evidenced 
by President Roosevelt’s recent con- 
ference with our Pacific chiefs. 








Copyright 1944 by Field Publications 
Since D-day the Allies have moved with lightning speed from Cherbourg 
in an arc to Brest, freeing Brittany; south to Bordeaux; east to the 
Seine, freeing Paris; north from the Mediterranean, capturing Marseille. 


To sum up: In Europe, it is the be- 
ginning of the end. In the Pacific, it is 
the end of the beginning. 
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Roosevelt visits Hawaii, Aleutians; 
confers with U. S. Pacific chiefs. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HARRY $. TRUMAN 


HIS is our first wartime Presidential election since 1864. 

And the outcome of this election may be influenced 
greatly by what happens on the battlefields, and at vital 
international conferences between now and November. 

Polls by the American Institute of Public Opinion, and 
Fortune magazine, indicated in August that a majority of 
the voters favored President Roosevelt. But these polls indi- 
cated that if the war in Europe is over by November the 
President’s margin over Governor Thomas E. Dewey would 
be cut sharply. And if the war in both Europe and the 
Far East is over by November, Dewey would be favored by 
a majority of the voters. 


The World Organization Issue 


An indication of how international events might influence 
the election was given at the opening of the Dumbarton 
Gaks Conference in August. Governor Dewey told the 
press he was disturbed by rumors that this conference 
planned to set up a world rule by the “Big Four” nations 
and ignore the rights of small countries. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull replied that these rumors 
were false. He later conferred with Governor Dewey's 
foreign affairs adviser, John Foster Dulles. 

Prior to this meeting, Governor Dewey invited Wendell 
L. Willkie, Republican candidate in 1940 and a critic of 


the party’s foreign policy, to visit him in Albany. Willkie did _ 


not go to Albany, but he met John Foster Dulles in New 
York, There was no indication that this meeting had won 
Willkie over to the Dewey camp. 

The Hull-Dulles meeting was hailed as a step toward 
getting both parties to agree on general plans for a world 
organization. This would assure other nations that the 
United States would not go “isolationist” as it did after 
World War I. But it would not remove foreign policy as an 
issue in the Presidential campaign. 


DEWEY CHALLENGES ROOSEVELT’S FOURTH TERM BID 








THOMAS E. DEWEY JOHN W. BRICKER 


Governor Dewey intends to discuss foreign policy prob- 
lems as they arise, and to explain and develop the foreign 
affairs plank in the Republican platform. This plank favors 
“postwar cooperative organization” and the use of “peace 
forces” to prevent aggression. It was criticized as a “com- 
promise catch-all” to please both isolationists and coopera- 
tionists. Dewey has declared that the phrase “peace forces” 
meant “everything from an editorial] to a 16-inch gun.” 

Democrats feel that their platform plank calling for a 
world organization “endowed with power to use armed 
forces to prevent aggression . . .” is more specific, They in- 
tend to debate this issue and to point to their support of 
lend-lease and pre-war preparedness, in contrast to the op- 
position of a majority of Republicans in Congress. 


Dewey’s Progress 


Before the 1944 convention, Governor Dewey remained 
in Albany and made no open campaign for the nomination. 
But by the time the Republican delegates met in Chicago 
on June 26, Dewey’s supporters had enough votes lined up 
to nominate him. 

Governor John W. Bricker, Dewey’s strongest opponent, 
finally withdrew and the New York Governor was nomi- 
nated on the first ballot. He missed unanimous approval by 
one vote, which went to General Douglas MacArthur. Gov- 
ernor Bricker then was unanimously nominated for Vice 
President. 

In his acceptance speech, Governor Dewey said the task 
of winning the peace should not be given “to stubborn 
men, grown old and tired and quarrelsome in office.” 

Herbert Brownell, jr., 42, Dewey’s closest political adviser, 
became the new Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. He replaced Harrison Spangler. 

Governor Dewey then called a meeting of the 26 Repub- 
lican Governors in St. Louis. They issued a statement chal- 
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lenging the Federal Government’s “constant grasping for 
power.” The Governors also pledged themselves to aid the 
Dewey campaign. 

During his trip to St. Louis, Governor Dewey stopped in 
Pittsburgh, where he made an important campaign state- 
ment. He said that the people should bear in mind that they 
will be electing a President who will serve most of his term 
in peacetime. This statement sought to offset the appeal of 
the President as our wartime Commander in Chief. Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s first campaign trip started with speeches in 
Philadelphia and Louisville, Kentucky. 


“Roosevelt or Else”’ 


Long before the Democratic convention opened in Chi- 
cago, July 19, party leaders generally agreed that “It's 
Roosevelt or else.” The President finally broke a long silence 
on this subject by agreeing to run again. 

He was quickly renominated on the first ballot, but not 
unanimously. Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia got 89 votes, 
and James A. Farley, former National Chairman, received 
one. 

The real fireworks came during the nomination of a Vice- 
Presidential candidate. The renomination of Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace was:‘opposed by National Chairman Rob- 
ert E, Hannegan, big city political bosses, and anti-New 
Deal Southerners. 

The President wrote a mild letter saying he personally 
would vote for Wallace, but that it was up to the dele- 
gates to make a choice, Later, he said either Senator Harry 
S. Truman of Missouri or Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas would strengthen the ticket. 

Wallace had strong labor and liberal support, but the 
big city political machines had the votes to nominate Sen- 
ator Truman on the second ballot. He appeared to be a 
good compromise candidate. Southerners were pleased by 
Wallace’s defeat. Labor felt that Senator Truman’s liberal 
voting record made him acceptable. 

More fireworks went off during work on the Democratic 
platform. The Republicans had come out flatly for legis- 
lation favoring the Negroes. In an effort to hold the vital 
Negro vote in the North, and not make enemies in the 
South, the Democratic platform sought a middle-road course 
on the race issue. 

In his acceptance address, delivered by radio from his 
train at the San Diego Naval Base, the President said he 
would be too busy to campaign “in the usual manner.” He 
added that the people will decide “whether they wish to 
turn over this 1944 job . . . to those who opposed lend-lease 
and world cooperation until they could read the polls of 
popular sentiment. . . .” 

The President then went to Hawaii for conferences with 
Admiral Chester Nimitz and General MacArthur, visited 
troops in the Aleutians, and reported to the nation by radio 
from a destroyer. 

After eleven years out of power, the Republican party’s 
victories since 1942 have put it in a strong position. It 
now holds 26 out of 48 governorships, half the membership 
in the House, and a strong Senate minority. 

Also in Dewey’s favor is the threat by anti-Roosevelt 
Southerners to throw their states’ electoral votes to some 
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other candidate even if the voters favor the President in 
November. It has been the custom for electors to vote for 
the candidate favored by the majority of the voters in their 
state, But there is nothing in the Constitution requiring the 
electors to do so.* 

The CIO’s Political Action Committee and its National 
Citizens Political Action Committee may help swing the 
election to Roosevelt. The PAC was founded in 1948 after 
Congress passed the Smith-Connally bill banning labor 
union and corporation gifts to campaigns. 

Critics point to the $700,000 given to the PAC by CIO 
unions, and to the defeat of several anti-labor congressmen 
in primary elections, as a violation of the Smith-Connally 
law. PAC officials reply that this law applies only to con- 
tributigns made directly to candidates or to parties in gen- 
eral elections, not primaries. 

To avoid legal objections to union contributions, the PAC 
organized the NCPAC, composed mostly of non-labor lead- 
ers. Sidney Hillman, chairman of both groups, says their main 
job now is to get voters to register and vote in November. 
He explains that thousands of workers have moved from 
their home state to take war jobs. 

A Gallup poll of voters who say they have not voted be- 
fore where they now live shows that 59 per cent favor 
Roosevelt. It concludes that he will lose unless these “nomad 
voters” register and vote in November. 


* A full discussion of this problem and other campaign issues 
will be found in America Votes, Scholastic Magazines’ non- 
partisan handbook of the 1944 Presidential campaign. 
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The Western Front 


June 6— D-DAY! Allies strike at western 
Europe in greatest invasion in world’s 
history, employing an armada of 4,000 
ships and an air fleet of 11,000 planes. 
Surprising the Germans, airborne and 
seaborne troops land in Normandy west 
of Seine River, and quickly consolidate 
beachheads against stiff resistance. Gen. 
Sir Bernard Montgomery and Lt. Gen. 
Omar Bradley in command of British 
and U. S. land armies under Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower. Fighting extends 
along a 60-mile front from Caen to 
Cherbourg. 

June 16 — Southern England attacked by 
“robot” planes, with heavy loss of life. 

June 25 — Cherbourg falls to Allies. 

July 6 — Field Marshal von Rundstedt re- 
placed by Field Marshal von Kluge as 
Nazi Commander in the West. 

July 9—Caen falls to British forces. 

July 31 — Yanks break through Nazi lines 
at St. Lo, seize Avranches on west coast. 

August 5—JIn a lightning dash through 
Brittany that covered 75 miles in one 
day, American tanks smashed into Brest. 

August 6— Four U. S. armored columns 
launch drive toward Paris. 

August 9—Le Mans, St. Malo, Nantes, 
Angers fall to American troops. 

August 13 — German 7th Army trapped in 
Normandy pocket between British- 
Canadians at Falaise and Gen. George 
Patton's. U. S. Third Army at Argentan. 

August 17 — American spearheads speed 
through Chartres and Dreux toward 
Paris. 

August 18 —Patton’s armored columns 
swing north to cross Seine at Mantes. 
August 25 — Americans drive to Troyes, 
80 miles east of Paris. Others speed 

south to Bordeaux. 

August 26 — Paris liberated after days of 
street fighting in which French resist- 
ance forces, aided by Americans, drove 
out Nazis. 

August 27 — Gen. Patton in a swift-mov- 
ing drive reaches Marne River, near 
Lagny. 


The Eastern Front 


June 11 — Soviet Army gains 15 miles in 
new offensive on Karelian Isthmus. 

June 20 — Breaking through Mannerheim 
line, Reds take Viborg. 

June 23 — Nazi lines near Vitebsk, White 
Russia, breached by Soviet troops in 
full-scale offensive in Poland. 

July 3 — Russians recapture Minsk. 

July 14 — Reds capture Vilna and Kaunas, 
capital of Lithuania. 

July 28 — In one day, Russians blast Ger- 
mans out of 1500 populated places, in- 
cluding Lwow, Bialystok, and Dvinsk. 

August 4— Underground forces within 
Warsaw attack Nazi army, as Russians 
reach outskirts of city. 


August 8 — Nazi counter-attacks slow down 
Soviet offensive near Warsaw and Riga. 


The Italian Front 


May 25 — Embattled Allied troops on An- 
zio beachhead effect junction with main 
force near Littoria, expel Germans from 
Pontine Marshes, take Cisterna. 

June 4—Gen. Mark Clark’s Fifth Army 
enters Rome. 

June 8 — British Eighth Army takes Mon- 
terotondo as Gen. Clark’s Fifth Army 
captures Civita Castellana. 

June 11 — Onrushing Eighth Army sweeps 
through Avezzano, Pescara, and Chieti. 

June 19 — Germans on island of Elba sur- 
render to French. 

July 19—Two important Italian ports — 
Leghorn and Ancona — fall to the Allies. 

August 12—Nazis withdraw from Flor- 
ence. 


The Fourth Front (Southern France) 


August 15—Southern France Invaded! 
Allied Seventh Army troops open fourth 
front by landing on shores of French 
Riviera. Nazis caught unaware. Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson in overall 
command, U. S. Gen. Alexarder Patch 
on ground. 

August 16-— Allies drive 10 miles inland 
on Riviera; capture St. Tropez. 

August 22 — Seventh Army captures Tou- 
lon, Aix, Marseille, Grenoble. 


The Pacific Front 


June 7— Yanks capture Mokmer airfield 
on Biak Island, within bomber range of 
Philippines. 

June 11-— Saipan, Tinian and Guam, in 
the Marianas, only 1500 miles from 
Tokyo, attacked by powerful American 
carrier force; cost Japs 140 planes de- 
stroyed, 13 ships sunk. American losses 
total 15 planes and 15 men. 

June 15 — B-29 long-range Superfortress- 
es, in first major operation, attack Ya- 
wata on Japanese mainland. 

June 16 — U. S. amphibious forces land on 
Saipan; secure beachhead. 

June 19 —In biggest carrier engagement 
since Battle of Midway, Japs lose 300 
planes in furious fighting between the 
Marianas and the Philippines. 

June 22—U. S. naval task force scores 
new victory over Jap fleet. Enemy loss- 
es: one carrier sunk, three damaged; 
one battleship, one cruiser and three 
destroyers damaged. Our losses: 49 
planes. 

June 24 — American carrier planes sink or 
damage 19 Jap cargo ships, shoot down 
72 planes—in Marianas and Volcano 
Islands. Our losses: 5 planes. 

July 9— Yanks complete conquest of Sai- 
pan. 

July 21 —U. S. troops land on Guam. 

July 24-— Marines invade Tinian in the 
Mariana Islands. 

July 26 — President Roosevelt visits Pearl 
Harbor and confers for three days with 
Admiral Nimitz and Gen. MacArthur. 

July 29 — In first daylight raid, Superforts 
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attack industrial targets in Manchuria. 
August 6 — In a daring two-day assault on 
































the Bonin and Volcano Islands, U. S. Ju 
carrier task force sinks 46 Jap ships. 
August 9 — Guam conquest completed as Ju 
last remnants of Japs are annihilated. ‘ 
August 10 — B-29s bomb Nagasaki (Japa- } 
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nese industrial city on Kyushu) and Pa- 
lembang (oil refinery center in Sumatra. ) 





















The China-Burma Front 


June 20— Changsha falls to Japs after | 
two-week siege. 

June 21 — In Burma, Chinese capture Ti- 
angzup and Chiangtso, completing the 7 
re-occupation of 4,000 square miles in | 
a 40-day drive. 

June 23 — British forces regain control of 
Kohima-Imphal highway. . 

August 3 — Myitkyina, the North Burma | 
Japanese base, under siege since May, 
is captured. by Gen. Stilwell’s Chinese 
and American forces. 

August 8 — Japs report capture of Heng- © 
yang, key junction on Hankow-Canton 
railroad.. 
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June 5-— Polish Premier Mikolajczyk ar- mc 
rives in U. S. to confer with the oe July 
dent. wa 
June 23 — U. S. and Britain recognize new tar 
government in Bolivia. = cor 
June 30—U. S. severs diplomatic rela- 7 
tions with Finland. i 
July 6— Gen. de Gaulle arrives in Wash-/ ' May 
ington to confer with the President. ti 
July 22 — 44 nations approve international | “Tl 
fund and bank pacts as United Nations» Fre 
Monetary Conference ends. ® June 
July 26 —U. S. State Department accuses) ilios 
Argentina of aiding the Axis. Sune 
August 2 — Turkey breaks diplomatic and Inte 
economic relations with Germany. nig, 


August 8 — World oil agreement is signed! p walig 










by U. S. and Britain to assure orderly] py) 
development of petroleum resources for 7 
international trade. } 
August 21 — Representatives of the United) 4 
States, Russia and Britain open confer-” - ' 
ence at Dumbarton Oaks, on plans fo thro 
international security organization. ert, 
August 23 — King Michael announces Ro! jJune 
mania will surrender to Allies. 5. 
June 3 
British Empire F selec 
May 26—A White Paper, issued by the ~~ 
government, outlines policy for main? 
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taining a high level of employment in 
Great Britain after the war. 

June 1—Election returns in Eire give 
majority to Premier de Valera. 

June 17—In Canada, the C.C.F. (so- 
cialist) party wins the Saskatchewan 
election. 

July 6—Churchill reports to Commons 
that since June 15 the Nazis have sent 
over 2,754 flying bombs which killed 
2,752 persons and injured 8,000 others. 

July 9— Gandhi proposes partitioning of 
India into separate Hindu and Mosiem 
states. 


Russia and Border States 


July 23 — New crisis develops as Moscow 
announces creation of “Polish Committee 
of National Liberation” to rival Polish 
government-in-exile at London. 


July 25 — Soviet government announces 


agreement with Polish Committee for 
civil administration of liberated areas. 


; August 1 — President Ryti of Finland re- 


signs; Mannerheim named as successor. 


' August 19 — Stalin offers Poles extension 


of western frontier to Oder and Neisse 
rivers in Germany. 


China 


May 26 — Conference of Kuomintang lead- 


ers pledges to mobilize country’s strength 
toward achieving early victory; favors 
more representative people’s assemblies. 
July 6— Marking seventh anniversary of 
war, Generalissimo Chiang admits mili- 
tary situation in China grave but voices 
confidence in ultimate defeat of Japan. 


France 


May 16— The French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation reconstitutes itself as 
“The Provisional Government of the 
French Republic.” 


ilian leaders for liberated Normandy. 

June 25 — Allies place French Forces ot 
Interior under command of General Koe- 
nig. 


t is signed June 28 — Vichy’s Minister of Propaganda, 
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Philippe Henriot, assassinated. 


Italy 


| June 5 — Victor Emmanuel III retires from 
throne; names son, Crown Prince Hum- 
bert, ‘ ‘Lieutenant General of the Realm.” 


ounces Ro} }June 6—Badoglio government submits 


resignation to Humbert. 
June 8 —Ivanoe Bonomi chosen Premier; 
selects 100 per cent anti-Fascist cabinet. 


June 9 — New cabinet refuses to take cus- 


tomary oath of loyalty to throne. 
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In Germany 


July 20— Hitler narrowly escapes death 
by assassination when bomb explodes at 
his secret headquarters; 13 staff officers 
wounded, one fatally; bomb thrown by 
Col. von Stauffenberg; Himmler placed 
in charge of countrywide purge. 

July 22 — Hitler appeals to Army to stay 
loyal, asserts only small group was in- 
volved in plot. 

July 25—16 captured German generals 
in Russia appeal to their fellow officers 
in Germany to break with Hitler. 

August 8 — Eight German officers executed 
for complicity in anti-Hitler plot. 


In Occupied Europe 


May 22 — King George of Greece calls on 
George Papandreou to form new national 
union government of all factions. 

June 12 — New Greek government declares 
that King George must postpone return 
to Greece until popular plebiscite can 
be held. 

June 30 — Copenhagen, Denmark, is para- 
lyzed by general strike, forcing Nazis to 
grant concessions. 

July 7—New Yugoslav cabinet formed 
with King Peter’s approval; includes rep- 
resentatives of Marshal Tito. 


Japan 


July 19 — Shake-up in Jap High Command 
caused by U. S. victory at Saipan “re- 
lieves” Premier Tojo of his post of Chief 
of Staff, followed by resignation of cabi- 
net. 

July 21 — Gen. Koiso and Admirai Yonai 
ordered to form new government. 


Latin America 


May 29—A revolutionary junta led by 
former President Ibarra seizes control 
of Ecuador; President del Rio resigns. 

June 1—Dr. Grav San Martin elected 
President of Cuba. 

June 6—U. S. and other American re- 
publics recognize new Ibarra regime in 
Ecuador. 

July 1-— President Ubico of Guatemala 
resigns; turns power over to a three-man 
military junta, with Gen. Frederico 
Ponce as Provisional President. 

July 26 — Argentine Foreign Minister de- 
nies American accusation that his coun- 
try was aiding the Axis. 


AT HOME 


War Effort 


May 31 — Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
reveals that Navy’s landing craft pro- 
gram has surpassed all production esti- 
mates by 70 per cent in last six months. 

June 30 -— President signs bill extending 
Price Control Act. 

July 8 — Fifth War Loan drive ends with 
nation oversubscribing $16,000,000,000 
quota. 

August 2 — $3,000,000,000 cut has been 
made in budget estimates on assumption 
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that war with Germany will end before 
next June 30. 


Politics 


June 28 — Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York chosen Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate; Gov. John W. Bricker of 
Ohio given Vice-Presidential nomination. 

July 20— Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago nominates Roosevelt for 
a fourth term by a vote of 1086 to 90 
on first ballot. 

July 21 —Senator Harry S. Truman of 
Missouri nominated Democratic candi- 
date for Vice President. .Wallace leads 
in first ballot 429% to 319%, but is de- 
feated in the second 1,100 to 66. 

July 28—Gov. Dewey repudiates Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish for raising 

_ racial issue. 

August 1 — Representative Fish, isolation- 
ist, wins Republican renomination in 
New York State by narrow margin. 

August 2—Senator Clark of Missouri, 
critic of the New Deal, is defeated for 
renomination in Democratic primaries. 

August 11 — Senate adopts the George De- 
ue bill; defeats Murray-Kilgore 
bill. 

August 18 — Dewey accepts bid to talk 
with Hull on world security; names John 
Foster Dulles as his “representative.” 

August 22 — Dulles confers with Wendell 
Willkie on foreign policy plans, but Will- 
kie does not support Dewey. 


General 


June 5 — Supreme Court, by 4 to 3 deci- 
sion, holds that insurance companies are 
in interstate commerce and thus subject 
to Sherman anti-Trust law. 

June 12—In unanimous decision, Su- 
preme Court rules that a union leader 
cannot withhold the records of his union 
from a grand jury. 

June 22 — President signs the 
of Rights.” 

June 23 — Congress adjourns till August 
1, after voting the Second Deficiency 
bill of $245,000,000 and the Arm, Ap- 
propriation bill of $49,000,000,000. 

July 13 — Brig. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt 
dies on Normandy battlefield. 

July 18— 350 persons were killed in an 
explosion which shattered two munitions 
ships at Port Chicago, Calif. 

July 27 — Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair 
is killed while inspecting Normandy 
front. 

August 1 — Dispute over employment of 
Negro motormen causes transit strike in 
Philadelphia. 

Manuel Quezon, exiled President ot 
Philippines, dies; Vice Pres. Sergio Os- 
mena sworn in as successor. 

August 5 — Philadelphia strikers return to 
work after 6-day tie up, under Army 
control. Strike leaders arrested. 

August 14— WPB permits manufacture 
of selected civilian articles. 

August 15 — Senate amends soldier vot- 
ing act to permit servicemen access to 
—- circulated books and periodi- 
cals. 
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THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE STATES 


By Henry Steele Commager 


HE conference of Republican Governors, held in St. Louis 
recently at Governor Dewey’s suggestion, has focused 
national attention upon the problem of adjusting the na- 
tional and state governments to each other. It promises to 
be one of the leading issues in the current presidential 
campaign. An issue unsolved after a century-and-a-half is 
obviously a difficult one; an issue which has such vitality 
is clearly a significant one. 

In a broad sense this problem of state-federal relations 
is that of drawing a dividing line between the two govern- 
ments — granting to the one authority over problems of a 
general nature, leaving to the other authority over matters 
of state or “local” concern. 

’ More particularly, the problem as it presents itself today 
has to do with the division of authority over such matters 
as the regulation of employment, the reconversion of busi- 
ness to a peacetime basis, the maintenance of social secur- 
ity, conservation and water power development, aid to vet- 
erans, aid to farmers, and so forth. And, controlling the 
decision on these matters is the tax question: How are the 
taxing powers of federal and state governments to be so 
reconciled that neither one absorbs more than its proper 
portion of tax revenue. 


Three Points to Remember 


Three things should be kept in mind as we study this 
question or listen to arguments, pro and con, during the 
coming weeks: First, it is not a moral question, not an issue 
of right or wrong. There is no good reason for assuming 
either that a trend towards centralization is dangerous and 
evil, or that to oppose centralization is stupid. 

The second thing to be kept in mind is that the answers 
to the problem, as it actually presents itself in concrete 
cases, cannot be found by merely turning to some appropri- 
ate article or clause in the Constitution. The Constitution, for 
example, does not tell us which government is to regulate 
employment, establish labor standards, or subsidize farming. 

The third thing to be kept in mind is that the issue as 
commonly presented — especially in an election year — is 
likely to be misleading. For actually there can be‘no com- 
plete and exclusive division of most powers of government. 
In the realms where there is controversy, we have a situa- 
tion where the two governments share authority. 


A Recurring Government Problem 


Thus both governments have power to tax, to conserve 
natural resources, to regulate labor conditions. What we 
have is a very complex and delicate problem of adjusting 
and reconciling these two sets of authority to each other, 
in accordance with common sense and experience, and in 
the interests of society as a whole. 

Fortunately we have at least a century-and-a-half of his- 
tory behind our current question of centralization vs. the 
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Century of Political Cartoons,’’ by Allan Nevins 

and Frank Weitenkampf (Scribners) 
A federal-vs.-states’-rights cartoon of 1801, when the 
Federalists accused Jefferson of tearing down federal 
power that Washington and Adams had built up. 
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states. This was, in modified form, the main problem of the 
whole Revolutionary era—of the relations between the 


American colonies and the mother country, of the relations | 


between the states and the United States during the period 
of the Revolution and the Confederation. It was certainly 
the central problem of the Constitutional Convention when 
the delegates of the smaller states fought vigorously to pre- 
serve their independence. 

In the beginning, during the period of the Confederation, 
the states gave too few powers to the government. This 
made the Confederation so weak that it could not wage war 
properly, or raise money, of command the respect of for- 
eign nations, Wise men realized the mistake, and at the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787 they 
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remedied it. They made a new division of national and state | 


powers, giving to the national government broad authority 
over all matters of general concern, leaving to the states 
all other matters of “local” concern. 


Industry and Science Made a Nation 


The Constitution laid down the broad principles of the 7 


division of authority, but it could not anticipate the par- 
ticular application of those principles. What was local in 
1787 — before the day of railroads or even of decent high- 
ways — might not be local in 1944. Nor could it anticipate, 


in detail, the effect of science and invention and the indus- 7 
trial revolution on this question. As science and invention 9 


rag 


created a national economy, it became necessary to build J 
a national government capable of dealing with that econ- / 


omy. And this has been the force behind the growth of fi 
national centralization for a century and a half. 
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UNITED NATIONS BLUEPRINTS FOR PEACE 


VEN as the war in Europe moves toward its final crisis 
and Hitler’s end draws near, conferences to answer the 
questions of peace or war for years to come begin their 
sessions. There already have been several meetings of 
United Nations during the past year. 

At Dumbarton Oaks, an old estate in Georgetown, near 
Washington, last month began an epochal meeting which 
may result in a new League of Nations. American, British, 
and Russian delegates will design what amounts to a modi- 
fied alliance among the Big Three. China will be fitted into 
this select group of nations later. Then other cooperating 
governments will be brought into membership in a general 
assembly of nations. The delegates at Dumbarton Oaks do 
not have full powers. Their aims are limited, but this is a 
beginning. 


Planning Security 


Enforcement of the peace that follows this war by ade- 
quate machinery will be one keynote of the new interna- 
tional security plan. The problem of limitation of arma- 
ment will also be a major consideration. There must be a 
court to settle disputes among nations. The problem of 
joint use of key military, naval, and air bases will have to 
be dealt with. Combined chiefs of staff of this new alliance 
will be planned, whose duties will be to maintain a stable 
world, so that the unbalanced military forces which so 
often have led to war may be avoided. 

Of course, politics at home enter into the considerations 
at Dumbarton Oaks. Secretary Hull and John Foster Dulles, 
Governor Dewey’s foreign affairs adviser, are to meet soon 
and discuss plans that may take the whole issue out of the 
presidential campaign. But in itself this meeting can do 
nothing final. It must secure — for our part — the approval 
of the United States Senate for whatever it agrees upon. 


ABC of the Monetary Plan 


At Bretton Woods, in New Hampshire, another United 
Nations conference was held during the past summer. Its 
purpose was to set up new machinery which would try 
to keep currency values in the postwar world on some sort 
of an even keel. Out of this conference, which was at- 
tended by representatives of 44 governments, came general 
agreements that may help to maintain trade successfully 
and fairly among nations after the war. 

We have heard a lot of talk about the White plar and 
the Keynes plan in connection with this monetary corfer 
ence. The subject,of currency is a highly technical cre. 
John Maynard Keynes, the eminent British economist, has 
written two large volumes on the single topic, Gold. Until 
the highly complicated blueprints that were worked out. at 
Bretton Woods are approved by the various governments 
(and this will not be until next year), there is little point 
in trying to master their details. Many changes will prob- 
ably be made before the final plan is okayed. 

But we can at least understand the fundamentals in- 
volved. The basis is that world trade must expand greatly 
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BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


if the world is to recover quickly from this war and is to 
avoid the economic trouble that would lead to new dis- 
putes. Now, in order for trade to expand, businessmen in 
every country must have some assurance that they will get 
a definite, fixed value for goods which they sell outside their 
own countries. 

For example, if they start out with the understanding 
that the British pound is worth $4, the Canadian dollar 
worth 90 cents, the French franc worth 2 cents, etc. (these 
are today’s exchange values), then they want to be assured 
that their values wi'l hold steady. And that is what the 
“world reconstruction finance corporation” and the “world 
investment bank,” projected at Bretton Woods, aim to do. 

How it will be accomplished is an involved, complex 
affair. Right now the main thing to keep in mind is that 
this monetary conference did outline a blueprint for 
currency control — one that gives reason for hope that the 
nations will not be plunged into a jungle warfare of com- 
merce and a mad postwar scramble for trade supremacy. 


Earlier Conferences 


These various United Nations conferences had their be- 
ginnings in the spring of 1943 at Hot Springs, Va., where 
the problem of food and agricultural supplies was taken 
up by representatives of some thirty-odd Allied nations. 

Then came the conference, during the summer of 1943, 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration (UNRRA)*at Atlantic City. This was formed to 
organize world relief, under the leadership of ex-Governor 
Herbert Lehman of New York, for those countries which 
will need it — not only among the Allies and the occupied 
countries, but also those of the enemy. 

UNRRA has not yet gotten importantly under way. Its 
real work still lies ahead, and this month its executive 
council is meeting in Canada to map plans which will go 
into effect as soon as the shooting stops in Europe. 





Acme 
The Big Three, represented by Andrei Gromyko (Russia), 
E. R. Stettinius (U. S.), Sir Alexander Cadogan (Britain). 
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THE FLYING BOMB 


Londoners call it the “buzz-bomb” 
or “doodlebug.” The Germans label it 
Vergeltungswaffe 1 (reprisal weapon 
I). Scientists speak of it as the V-1 
flying bomb. By whatever name, the 
robot bomb comes over southeast Eng- 
land at any hour, night and day. 
The V-1 has given a Buck Rogers 
twist to the war, yet the weapon works 
on an old scientific principle — the prin- 
ciple of kick-back, first explained more 
than 200 years ago by Sir Isaac New- 
ton For instance, a gun recoils when 
its bullet is shot; a balloon darts back- 
wards when the ai: is suddenly let 
out of it; and a flying bomb shoots 
forward hy the reaction of its exhaust 
gases. 
How V-1 Operates 


These gases are formed by che 
bomb’s low octane gasoline jet-pro 
pulsion motor, which, to keep the gas 
burning, sucks oxygen from the air by 
means of compression Rockets give 
the 22-foot-long V-1 its initia] boost. 
Starting fairly slowly, the V-1 gains 
speed during its run; its starting rockets 
drop off; and its jet-propulsion motor 
takes over. 

Sounding like a large tormation ot 
bombers, and leaving a trail of light 
behind (its exhaust), it travels straight 
and low, kept stable by a gyro compass 
and a gyro pilot, and kept spinning by 


flasks of compressed air that substi-. 


tutes for a fuel pump by forcing gas 
into the jet engine. At 350-400 miles 
oer hour it darts over the Channel and 
meets, first, a record anti-aircraft con- 
centration on the southeast English 
coast, and then a wide belt of fighter 
planes and barrage balloons. 

If it gets past these, it shoots on 
until it has covered 150 to 300 miles. 
Then a clockwork mechanism inside 
turns off its jet motor, its elevators auto- 
matically are lowered, its warhead au- 
tomatically is armed, and for a few 
seconds it dives toward earth, power 
off. When it hits a building or the 
ground, 2,240 pounds of explosive are 
released by a contact fuse. 


V-1’s Successor, V-2 


Londoners grimly know that the 
worst is yet to come. Any day now the 
Germans will launch the V-2. V-2 is not 
a jet-propelled pilotless craft like V-1 
but is probably a giant rocket, launched 
from massive emplacements resembling 
miniature Boulder Dams, propelled by 
-quick-burning powder on an arching 
path, and built to carry at least 12,000 
pounds of explosive. 





@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PLACES IN THE NEWS 

Fill in the names which fit the defi- 
nitions. 

1. Pacific island group visited by 
Roosevelt after Pearl Harbor confer- 
CT amine 
2. France’s largest port, now part of 
a 

8. Scene of recent Allied monetery 
conference: —_—_______ 

4. Jap base in North Burma recently 
captured by Stilwell’s army: ———___. 

5. Home state of Republican vice- 
presidential candidate: 


ll. “THE DAY OF GLORY” COMES 
Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 


1. The invasion of . Normandy oc- 
curred on: (a) June 6; (b) June 21; 


(c) July 9. 
2. The “Gothic Line” is in: (a) 
Western Germany; (b) Italy; (c) 


North Africa. 

3. When Russian armies reached the 
outskirts of Warsaw they were approxi- 
mately (a) 319 miles; (b) 610 miles; 
(e) 120 miles from Berlin. 

4. The capture of Sansapor was an 
important step toward the retaking of: 
(a) the Solomons; (b) the Marshalls; 
(c) New Guinea. 

5. Chinese loss of Hengyang was a 
serious blow because that town is (a) 
the provisional capital; (b) an impor- 
tant port; (c) a key rail junction. 


ill. THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. This is the nation’s first wartime 
election. 

2. More than half of the present 
state governors are Republicans. 

3. Sidney Hillman is chairman of 
the PAC. 

4. Both Republican and Democratic 
platforms call for a postwar organiza- 
tion to keep the peace. 

5. The Constitution requires elec- 
tors to vote for the candidate favored 
by the majority of the state’s voters. 


IV. NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 
STATES 


Underscore 
phrase. 


the correct word or 


SENIOR 





1. Our government before 1787 was: 
(a) highly centralized; (b) a weak 
confederation; (c) a military dictator- 
ship under General Washington. 

2. The Constitutional Convention 
met in: (a) New York; (b) Philadel- 
phia; (c) Washington. 

3. Powers not specifically granted in 
the Constitution are left to: (a) Con- 
gress; (b) the President; (c) the States. 

4. The Federal Government has sole 
power of: (a) taxation; (b) treaty- 
making; (c) labor regulation. 

5. The distribution of powers in our 
tederal system: (a) was definitely de- 
termined by the Constitution; (b) was 
decided after the Civil War; (c) 
still being worked out. 


V. JAMES OGLETHORPE 


Write the correct answer in each / 


space. 
1, Oglethorpe founded the colony ot 


2. He was a close friend of the states- 
man 


3. He headed a smatinies to investi- 
gate conditions in 


4. His colony was founded as a ref- 
uge for —__ 


5. It was established on the site ot 
present-day 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


UNITED NATIONS BLUEPRINTS 


Motherwell, H., Rebuilding Europe 
After Victory, Pub. 
81, 1943. 


On the Threshold of World Order, be 


For. Pol. Assoc., Headline Series No. 
44, January, 1941. 
“The ‘Fraternal Association’, 


tune, June 1944. 


”  For- 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


“Polls, Propaganda and _ Politics,” 
series commencing August 12, 1944, 
Nation. 
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VICTORY STORY OF THE WEER 


‘By Moscrip Miller 


OWI Correspondent 


NE of the hottest American bullets ever to zing 
over Europe and Africa is lantern-jawed, vitamin- 
crackling Bob Hope. He came; he wise-cracked; almost 
singlehanded, he captured the Mediterranean theater. 
Wearing doughboy clothes, borrowing their humor, 
sharing their reluctance to shave, he did six and seven 
shows a day, gave out so hard that one correspondent at 
the front sent back a message to him tagged, “. . . if 
there’s anything left of Hope by this time.” So over- 
whelming was his popularity that Jack Benny, who 
entertained in Africa at the same time, paid bright 
tribute to Hope on a radio broadcast. 

“Hiya, fellow tourists!” Hope bounced into crowded 
hospital wards. And from wounded G. I.s who had long 
adopted his trade-mark greeting but never expected to 
see him in person, would come an unbelieving silence, 
then a weak, warm “Hiya, Bob!” 

“Hiya, fellow tourists!” Wiping two holes for his eyes 
in a dust-grimed face—that’s standard equipment in 
Africa — he raced out grinning onto hundreds of im- 
provised truck-stages, holding hands high. 

Sometimes a tough American soldier far from home 
would throw his arms around him, then draw back 
embarrassed. Sometimes the boys at the back of a 
packed stadium would good-naturedly rag Bob. Some- 
times the injured were so young, so heart-tearing that 
Frances Langford’s voice would break during a song. 
But Hope always had a quick answer, a joke to chal- 
lenge homesickness, shyness, kibitzers, pain. 

With him traveled guitarist Tony Romero, plump 


clown Jack Pepper, and blonde singer Frances Lang- 


ford, who decorated the desert cheerfully in tight white 
slacks, bandeau top, bare midriff. By jeep and bomber, 
they traveled 20,000 miles in 12 weeks. They did over 


| 200- shows in England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, then 


flew to Africa. 

During the flight, Hope snatched sleep on a metal- 
topped bench scooped out for paratroopers. Upon arri- 
val he reported: “I feel as if I'd been week-ending in 
a row of wash basins at Grand Central Station.” 


Bombed in Bizerte 


His troupe made a two-week leaping trip around 
Morocco and Algiers, gave almost a hundred shows, 
then went on to Bizerte, Tunis and Sicily, where the 
Jerries were really dropping their eggs. In Messina, he 
entertained 19,000 men still gun-deaf and punchy from 


» battle. They sat in a long gully, many stripped to the 
) Waist, guns beside them, eating grapes out of helmets. 


It was'there Bob fired the crack heard round the 


Press Association, Inc. 


Bob Hope makes a 20,000-mile 
flying junket to entertain the boys 


world: “You know, boys, I’ve led a very sheltered life. 
Never went out with girls until I was four.” 

On the fighting fronts he consoles the boys with 
cracks like this: “Rationing is awful at home. Think 
of it—they have no powdered eggs. Just the old- 
fashioned kind you break.” 

They were bombed nearly every night. Bob acquired 
a nasty gash on his knee when “the Jerries came over 
and I tried to dig a foxhole with my nose.” 

Only because they were delayed doing a request 
hospital show, they missed by forty minutes one of the 
most devastating air raids ever launched on Bizerte. 
Bob didn’t attempt to give a show, but walked around 
the smoking ruins lighting cigarettes for stretcher cases, 
talking about home to burned and wounded. 


“Oscar” for Humanity 


Even back in 1941, Hope won a Hollywood “Oscar” 
for humanity — 562 benefits in two years. 

After Pearl Harbor, Hope 37 and a father, tried to 
enlist. Refused because of the morale job he was doing, 
he started taking his NBC broadcast on camp tours, last 
year went to Alaska. 

Born in England, Bob has kidded the British in Lon- 
don and made fun of thrift in Scotland. In Africa, he 
ioked with Texas-born G. I.s: “Texas is just like Algiers 
without Arabs. Only you can’t leave Algiers when you 
get tired of it.” 

Today, Hope is making another vaudeville tour of 
American outposts on the Chinese front. His best-selling 
book, I Never Left Home, recently published, is a 
simple and moving account of his earlier tours. 


Reprinted from Look Magazine, by special permission of the 
publishers. 
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JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE 
(1696-1785) 
Founder of Georgia 


James Edward Oglethorpe was 
the founder and first governor 6f 
Georgia, the last of the 13 colonies 
to be settled. The colony of Virginia 
was 126 years old before Oglethorpe 
made his settlement at Savannah. 

He entered the British army at 14 
and fought in a war against the 
Turks in 1717. In 1722, Oglethorpe 
was elected to Parliament and held 
his post for 32 years, although he 
was in Georgia part of the time. 

In 1743 he was so heavily in debt 
because of loans he made to colo- 
nists in Georgia that he was forced 
to return to England. Oglethorpe be- 
came a lieutenant general in 1746 
and a general in 1765. He was a 
close friend of the famous writers, 
Samuel Johnson, James Boswell and 
Oliver Goldsmith, and the statesman, 


Edmund Burke. 
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1. In 1729 English prisons were foul and || 


cruel dens. Oglethorpe was made chair- 
man of a committee to investigate them. 
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2. To help these debtors 
organized a company to found a new colony in America. 


and other refugees, Oglethorpe 
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3. OnFebruary 12,1733, 
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Oglethorpe established a 
settlement where Savan- 


Pdrliament, Oglethorpe de- 






nah, Georgia, now stands, 
and later made a treaty 
with the Creek Indians. 








4. Oglethorpe ruled Georgia wisely for 
nine years. In1742 he smashed a Spanish 
invasion at the Battle of Bloody Marsh. 
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73, he was still outspoken. : q 
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E HAD an election ot our own, here in the Santa Bar- 

bara district, some months back, to send a min to Con- 
gress. Our candidate was one of us, all right, a teacher in the 
State College here, a man Id talked with many a time. 
I knew his views and he knew mine, and they were just 
about the same. 

His rival] was a good man too, I suppose. People said 
he’d surely get elected because he was a practical business 
man and he had a mysterious and dreaded thing called 
“the machine” behind him, whereas our man was a political 
dark horse, and, worse, a professor. There were some joint 
debates between the candidates, and the issue turned — 
unfortunately for the other fellow — upon foreign policy, 
the peace to come, and the world to be made after the war. 

Said our George, in effect: If you elect me to the House 
of Representatives I will put humanity first, America sec- 
ond, California third, Santa Barbara fourth. 

We sent him to the House. - ~ 

I wonder how often he has time, back there in wartime 
Washington, to remember the town he comes from. Does 
he ever hear in his head the soft clangor of the Mission 
bells, coming regularly like the pulsing of an old heart? 
Or the mockingbirds in the gardens behind the high green 
hedges, calling on every fine day and every moonlight night, 
“Beauty, beauty, beauty! See it, see it, see it! Beauty, whew!’ 

That’s our civic motto, all right. Father Serra saw beauty 
when he picked this spot, and Father Lasuen created more 
of it when he built the Queen of the Missions. The old Span 
ish families must have settled here because they found it 
fair; it is hard to see why else they would have stopped 
here where there was no harbor and no river. But here they 
planted their olives and oranges, and here, after them, came 
the Americans. The first of us recorded that nowhere else 
on earth had the art of sweetly doing nothing been raised 
to such enjoyable perfection. 

Beauty is a cash crop around here, and, besides all the 
God-given brand, the citizens have done their best to 
create it. It’s the prettiest little city I ever saw in America: 


By Donald Culross Peattie 
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MERICA 


it has the riches of civilization upon a jewel-box scale, but 
it is full of Nature too. The trees elbow the gardens for 
the sunlight, and as soon as the rush and the bumbling toot 
of the trains subside, you hear the mockers again. And over 
everything washes the breath of the Pacific, spring and fall. 
All summer long you hear the swish of children’s roller 
skates and the bubbling of the wrentit, an idle-sounding 
bit of a bird. In winter, there’s the smell of rain charged 
with woodsmoke — it’s a town of fireplaces with time to sit 
around them — and the sidewalks are strewn with the gray 
buttons of the eucalyptus’ pods, and its sickle-shaped leaves 

This is our town as George in Washington must be re- 
membering it. I suppose he wouldn’t forget our “characters” 
— the man who blows soap bubbles on the street corners for 
a lifework, or our town magician, or the tattered old wan- 
derer who sticks fresh flowers all around his hatband every 
morning. Or the Franciscan monks, in sandals, robes and 
Homburg hats 

Well, they’re still here, George, but they're harder to 
see. No longer does the town belong to people sweetly doing 
nothing. Now suddenly the streets are flooded with living 
streams whose springs rise in every state of our Union For 
to north of us and to the south are great army camps and 
giant naval bases; the boys in khaki, the boys in blue, the 
Marines in forest green have found us out — a town where 
they hope sweetly to do something, a furluugh town, a lib 
erty town, a town of old bells and young girls and open 
doors, full of people whose own sons, in uniform, are some 
where else. 

The boys tell us they like our little city; so they come in 
a swelling river, and it you go about in the places where 
they are looking for fun, you get to know them. You've 
been shown the pictures inside their wallets, maybe, even 
letters from home. More of them are nameless for you, 
but you won't forget them. Like migrant birds that depart 
unnoticed because more come after them, they are going, 
gone. It’s supposed to be a military secret where they are 
headed, after coming to the edge of the Pacific all the way 
from Boston or Savannah. And indeed it is a mystery, older 
than Egypt, where many of them will be voyaging. If God 
knows, He has not told it even to chiefs of staff. 
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It might strike an earnest spirit that all these boys from 
your town, out with these girls from mine, are pretty un- 
reflecting and light-hearted, where they might stand awed 
on the blue brink of the Pacific. But if they are gay, it is 
because none of them can be really happy. Except for the 
strange, grave happiness that the best of them will some- 
times, rarely, confide to you — the white peace at the cen- 
ter of a man who, living life, is still willing to die, sure of 
what he may die for. 

So, George, the platform on which you stood for Con- 
gress still stands here. The boys and girls are dancing on 
it, some their very last dance. There’s going to be plenty of 
stamping, too, to shake it. But it’s the only platform that 
will stand up under us all. 

There were three great movements in American history: 
our westward push, our democratic revolution, our melting 
of many races into one nation. We are beginning to be 
conscious of a fourth. It is the movement in which those 
service men are marching toward the future. It is an ex- 
pression greater than our conquest of the West, a revolu- 
tion greater than the complete democratizing of this one 
country of ours, a commingling into a vaster brotherhood 
than even America’s. This fourth and most titanic move- 
ment in our history is that which convulses the world, but 
because of the standard we raised when we raised this 
nation, we cannot escape a leader’s role in it. For we are 
the people who declared that all men are created equal. 
We are the land of the free, and we are now beginning to 
see that, in the words of Emporia’s wise man, “Liberty is 
the one thing you can’t have unless you give it to others.” 
So that this forward surge in our national life comes from 
a newly realized obligation to the world outside ourselves. 
We were told at the beginning that we’d have to hang to- 
gether or hang separately. We'd better believe it now. 

As I look back through the long perspective of fallen 


DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 
views the world with the keen, ac- 
curate eye of a scientist plus the 
ardent vision of a poet, for he is 
both naturalist and writer. Five 
years of Mr. Peattie’s life (1928- 
1933) were spent on the French 
Riviera with his family. The time was well spent, for 
it gave him a new, fresh outlook on his native land and 
inspired him to express his poetic feeling in A Prairie 
Grove (1938); Flowering Earth (1939); Forward the Na- 
tion (1942) and Journey Into America (1943) from 
which the accompanying passage is taken. His stories 
of America and his articles on nature reveal a writer in 
love with life and with the historical and natural riches 
of his country. 

Mr. Peattie was born in Chicago (1898), was edu- 
cated at Harvard, served for a time in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, married Louise Redfield, the ‘nov- 
elist, and finally became a free-lance writer. Success 
came to him in the ’30s, but it has not changed him 
from a simple, friendly man who “speaks to strangers.” 








leaves, into our past, I see the debating of those two men 
under an Illinois autumn sky as the first stir and struggle 
of this movement of responsibility. Not only was Lincoln 
calling upon his fellow citizens to feel responsible for their 
black brothers, but he announced then — and we'd better 
listen to it now —that a house divided against itself can 
not stand. 

Never before, I think, had any people fought a long and 
terrible war for the privilege of remaining united with 
brothers who wished to depart from them. So utterly did 
they uphold this purpose that they preferred to be united 
in their graves at Shiloh and the Wilderness and Antietam 
and Chickamauga, rather than live in a peace estranged. It 
was a new kind of war, fought against brothers for brother- 
hood, though not all men saw it so at the time, or even 
afterward. But, if there must still be wars, it were best that 
they be fought for this ideal, and for the abolition of any 
persisting forms of slavery. 

The causes of a war have to be kept distinct in our minds 
trom the reason that men go into the army, and both of 
these are separate from the ways that wars get started. 
If you ask why the rank and file, who were not interested in 
slavery one way or the other and couldn't define states’ 
rights, went so gallantly to the Civil War, you get an age- 
old answer that fills the heart with pride and sorrow. Said 
Johnny Chestnut of Mississippi, “No use to give a reason 
—a fellow could not stay away from the fight — not very 
well.” 

In America’s house are many mansions. Their names 
make a poem, however you say them. Names of queen 
states, Maryland, Virginia, Carolina, names like flowers car- 


ried between smiling lips, Florida, California. Names thrust | 


like eagle feathers in a big brave’s hair, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Illinois. Or, dug out of aboriginal earth, names 


such as Utah and Nebraska and Kansas, old arrowheads to | 


keep for luck in the pocket. And then the one name, that 
Tom Paine found — the United States of America. 

So no part is greater than the whole. To believe that it 
can be is the essential fallacy. No state on earth can be 
so sovereign that it stands above consideration of the inter- 
ests of others. This planet is the mansion of the human race. 


To set that house in order must be what we are fighting | 
for; doubt that it can be done breaks faith with all our | 


past which has flowered in so nearly perfect a union. 
Among the nations we are Fortune’s heir, and with great | 


fortune comes responsibility. To _—* it is to kneel for | 


the crown of true sovereignty. 


Pride married with humility bears a pure spirit, in any | 


man, in any nation, I met that mood, the day before I set 


forth for my journey into America. It was the fairest and | 
the darkest day I ever saw in Washington. It was the day © 


of the fall of Bataan. The city was dressed for Easter, 
every fountain playing, every little flowering tree in blos- | 


som, all the great monuments shining against the dreamy | 


background of Virginia hills. 


Green Room of the White House. The great busy mansion 


was very silent; the April day was so warm that an air- |) 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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I suppose, of all who have ever waited there, none were | 
ever more awed than my wife and I, as we sat alone in the 7 
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THE GOON 


The goon’s greatest lack 
is a playful mind 
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“BECAUSE the contests in which the University teams 

take part are attended by such keen excitement, let 
it not be thought by my readers that the students who play 
on these teams are the only ones to derive benefit from par- 
ticipation in athletic sports.” 

Here you have a perfect example of a goonish style. I 
admit it reluctantly, because I wrote that sentence myself 
in all seriousness a few days ago; but I admit it positively. 

I was writing an article for a foreign periodical about 
the university with which I am associated. I didn’t want to 
do the article, but I had promised to and had to. It wasn’t 
one of those cases where the author burns to tell his read- 
ers the message that throbs in him for utterance, or any- 
thing of that sort. It was a case where the author knows he 
can’t put it off any longer and sits down miserably and 
grinds it out. Furthermore, it happened in this case that 


» the author knew the article would have to be translated, 


that it © 
an be 4 
inter- 
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anyhow, and felt that if he cut loose and wrote it in his 
usual dashing manner the translator would get twisted. He 


_ tried very hard to express himself plainly and impeccably. 
| The result was, “Let it not be thought by my readers,” and 


“derive benefit from participation in athletic sports” — sure 
marks of the goonish style. 

A goon is a person with a heavy touch as distinguished 
from a jigger, who has a light touch. While jiggers look on 
life with a genial eye, goons take a more stolid and literal 
view. It is reported that George Washington was a goon, 
whereas Lincoln was a jigger. Gladstone seems to have 
been a goon, Disraeli a jigger. Victoria and Prince Albert, 
as described by Mr. Lytton Strachey, were both goons of 


> the first water; Mr. Strachey himself is obviously a jigger. 


Most Germans are goons; most French jiggers. . 
Mind you, it would be misleading to say that goonishness 
consists of a lack of a sense of humor. I know many goons 


» who have a perfectly good standardized sense of humor. 


e were 
2 in the 7 
nansion |= 
an ail- | 


They laugh as hard as anybody at a farce, and when an 
after-dinner story is told they shout mightily with the rest. 
What they lack is the playful mind. They regard humor as 
something embodied normally in jokes or funny stories, 


» which they can see the point of as readily as their neigh- 
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AND HIS STYLE 


By FREDERICK L. ALLEN 





bors. Sometimes goons become somewhat uneasy as to 
whether they really have a sense of humor, and resort to 
a test consisting of a story with a concealed joke in it, 
which is usually supposed to have baffled some legendary 
humorless Englishman. The goon sharpens his wits, sees the 
point, laughs in profound relief, and is satisfied. 

A goonish style is one that reads as if it were the work 
of a goon. It is thick and heavy. It suggests the sort of 
oatmeal served at lunch counters, lumpy and made with in- 
sufficient salt. It is to be found at its best in nature books, 
railroad folders, college catalogues, and prepared speeches 
by high public officials. It employs the words “youth” and 
“lad,” likes the exclamation “lo!” says “one may readily 
perceive” instead of “you can easily see,” and speaks — yes, 
I admit it with shame — of “deriving benefit from participa- 
tion in athletic sports.” 

The railroad-folder variety of goonishness sees fit to tell 
the reader that the hotels and boarding-houses along the 
line “vie with one another in offering amusements and rec- 
reations to delight the visitor.” Lake George, described by 
a goonish vendor of railroad publicity as “alert with pris- 
tine life,” is declared by him to be “worthy of national 
acceptance as the rich fulfillment of the vacation hopes of 
every man and woman and child. For loveliness of appear- 
ance, healthfulness of fresh mountain breezes, and varied 
resources of entertainment, no place can boast an advantage 
over this queen of American lakes.” 

The goonishness of nature books is usually in inverse 
ratio to the amount of scientific information which they 
contain. So long as the author is content to state facts con- 
cerning length of bill, color of fur, and number of eggs 
usually laid, he gives no offense; but beware of him when 
his facts run low and he is moved to wash down his pill of 
fact with a bucketful of rhetoric expressing his love of nature. 
“The dark swamps,” he says, “are made glad by the joy- 
ous, wonderful song.” Or, “Never shall I forget the bright 
morning when I first beheld a flock of titmice. The little 
chaps bubbled over with merriment, and as I watched 
them hopping from tree to tree, their gladsome songs 

(Concluded on page 22) 











My long two-pointed ladder’s sticking through a tree 
Toward heaven still, 

And there’s a barrel that I didn’t fill 

Beside it, and there may be two or three 
Apples I didn’t pick upon some bough. 

But I am done with apple-picking now. 
Essence of winter sleep is on the night, 

The scent of apples: I am drowsing off. 

I cannot rub the strangeness from my sight 
I got from looking through a pane of glass 
I skimmed this morning from the drinking trough 
And held against the world of hoary grass. 
It melted, and I let it fall and break. 

But I was well 

Upon my way to sleep before it fell, 

And I could tell 

What form my dreaming was about to take. 
Magnified apples appear and disappear, 
Stem-end and blossom-end, 

And every fleck of russet showing clear. 
My instep arch not only keeps the ache, 

It keeps the pressure of a ladder-round. 

I feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend. 
And I keep hearing from the cellar bin 

The rumbling sound 

Of load on load of apples coming in. 

For I have had too much 

Of apple-picking: I am overtired 

Of the great harvest I myself desired. 

There were ten thousand fruit to touch, 
Cherish in hand, lift down, and not let fall. 
For all 

That struck the earth, 

No matter if not bruised or spiked with stubble, 
Went surely to the cider-apple heap 

As of no worth. 

One can see what will trouble 

This sleep of mine, whatever sleep it is. 
Were he not gone, 

The woodchuck could say whether it’s like his 
Long sleep, as I describe its coming on, 

Or just some human sleep. 


ROBERT FROST, the greatest of 
the living New England poets was 
born in San Francisco, California, in 
1875. He graduated from high school 
in Lawrence, Massachusetts, spent a 
few months in Dartmouth and two 
years in Harvard, married at twenty- 
two the high school classmate who 
had taken top honors away from him, 
worked hard at farming and teaching, 








swrote poetry he could not sell, and then in 1912 sailed with 











This September a great army of apple pickers will 
include many high school boys and girls. If you are 
among them, you wi!l enjoy Robert Frost’s poem 
“After Apple-Picking” because you will find it so 
true —even to the “pressure of a ladder-round” on 
your instep arch, But if you do not go near an apple 
tree, you will still enjoy the poem and know a great 
deal more about apple picking because you have 
read it. 

Robert Frost does more than recreate an experi- 
ence, however. Any good poet must do more if his 
poem is to be any more memorable than the experi- 





ence itself. WAY s 
May we not read the poem as a metaphor of life? tabl 
Is there not the aspiration, the questioning, the ful- Bhe the: 


fillment, the weariness, the final surrender to the 
last sleep? Is there not that baffling sense of the hi 
strangeness of life which comes to us all in our more a. “, 
serious moments? Certainly the poem touches wider | “Ray 
boundaries that we at first realize. Within the limits | It's 
of a common experience it increases our understand- Mouth V 
ing and enjoyment, a characteristic of good poetry. @roquet 

In Frost’s own words, he “writes of common ; 
things in an uncommon way.” As a student he wrote 
as many students today write — in imitation of the 
great poets of the past. When he was a freshman 
in Dartmouth he began a poem with these echoes of 
old poets: 


“Thine emulous fond flowers are dead, too, 
And the daft sun-assaulter, he 
That frighted thee so oft, is fled or dead.” 


Then Frost learned an important secret. He revealed 
this secret when he said that no poet had had a right 
to use the word alien, except in connection with Ellis 
Island, since Keats wrote “She stood in tears amid 
the alien corn.” This secret every young poet must 
discover — that certain beautiful words and styles of 
writing are held captive by famous poets and cannot 
be released. So Frost has tried to give the old glamor 
to new words and rhythms — new in poetry although 
old in conversation — and I think he has succeeded. 


ot. Ra 







Meant to 
ater in 
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his wife and four children to England. There he became|) “Miniy 
one of a group of young writers who were to revolutionize) Grew | 
poetry in the next decade. He is now probably the most} He we 
famous of them. Since the publication of A Boy’s Will when} And hy, 
he was 38 his reputation has steadily grown. He returned bruptl 
to New England in 1915 and has spent most of his timeg,.,, id 
there since then, as college teacher, as farmer, and as poet! = 








Reprinted from Collected Poems of Robert Frost, by permission of Henn} 
Holt & Company, publishers. 4 
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TIME IS A MYSTERIOUS THING 
10 A BOY WITH A WAR AHEAD OF HIM 


JENNIFER STEVENS, 14, thinks of Heaven as a 
yplace with elbow room for writing, drawing and com- 
posing music. Yet she says modestly, “I am told I am 
#n average American girl.” Her story, which follows, 
von second prize in Scholastic Awards. (See issue of 
™May 15, 1944.) Jennifer’s home is in Detroit where she 
‘attends the Mackenzie High School. Her teacher is J. C. 
‘Blumenthal. 







AY swung his school books on the red checkered kitchen 
table and got a drink of water. The long red finger of 
tthe thermometer outside the window was up to 80°. It was 
‘hot. Ray pulled off his sweat shirt. It fell in a limp heap 
on his geometry book. 
= “Ray!” 
» “It’s your turn to water the lawn this week.” Billy’s 
touth was full of cookie. “I’m going out and have a game of 
Croquet with Joan. Tough luck.” 
) A few minutes later Ray could hear him in the garage, 
oking around for the croquet mallets. 
» Ray went over to the calendar that was hanging beside 
Te stove. He picked up a red crayon that hung by a string 
om the wall. The crayon was soft and sticky to his fingers. 
Slowly he crossed out the day — two big red marks. “June 
48, 1944,” he read aloud. “One more day gone,” he sighed, 
d went out to get the hose. 
= The grass was dry under his feet. Almost without think- 
g, he slipped off shoes and socks. Then, with the water 
aping from the hose in his hand, he stopped to look 
@ound. Under the cool shade of the pear tree lay the book 
Be had left there the night before. It was a poetry book. He 
Was a little ashamed of it, although the verses were strong 
‘e the hymns he sang in church—Rock of Ages and Onward 
hristiar. Soldiers. They were men songs; nothing to hide. 
e had read two poems in the book. 
§ His brown head moved from side to side as he said the 
mst one. It was funny, how he remembered it. He hadn’t 
eant to remember it, but it was clear in his mind. like 










led withifater in a cup. 
became) “Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 


lutionize§ Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
he mostil He wept that he was ever born, 

‘ill whet And he had reasons.” 

returned) 


his time 
as poet's 


n of Hens 
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bruptly he dropped the hose and tiptoed through the gar- 
bn lettuce-rows to the book, chanting as he went: 
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More Hay 


“Miniver loved the days of old, 

When swords were brought and steeds were prancing; 

The vision of a warrior bold 

Would set him dancing.” 

The book was in his hand. Tucking it out of sight among 
the squash blossoms, Ray went back to the hose. He heard 
the crack of the mallets as he threw himself down on the 
dry grass. Lying on his back, he balanced the nozzle on 
his toes, and the water spurted into the garden. He could 
feel the trembling of the hose as the water felt its way along. 
He stared at the sky. 

“Hey! Look what you're doing, Ray! Move that hose!” 

Ray looked up, and saw his brother standing with arms 
dripping water like a statue in a fountain. Joan was wring- 
ing out her skirt. She looked reproachfully at Ray. 

“For the luvva Mike, Ray, the garden needs the water, 
not me!” And Billy, disgusted, made a wild shot into the 
squash patch 

Ray shifted the hose from one foot to the other. Billy, 
knee-deep in leaves, was looking for his ball. He stooped 
end picked up the hidden book. 









20 


“Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson! Huh! didn’t know 
your tastes ran to poetry, Ray-mond,” he said, mimicking 
Ray’s geometry teacher. 

“Give it here!” said Ray. . 

Billy held the book tantalizingly out of reach for a mo- 
ment; then dropped it back among the squash. Without 
another word, he went back to his game. 

Ray felt the heat light up his ears. He wasn’t a sissy. He 
knew he couldn’t explain to Billy about it. 

A blackbird made a rapid flight across the sky. Ray aimed 
a spout of water at it. “Bang!” he said, without enthusiasm. 
He envied the bird. Even airplanes must hold you in. He 
wanted to be able to feel the air pushing against him like 
a sea-tide. 

The bird was there and then it was gone. That was time 
There is no today, he thought. Only tomorrow. When you 
say “Now” — by the time you finish forming the word, it 
isn’t “Now” anymore. It was like crossing days off the calen- 
dar. Where did the day go when it was hidden under the 
red crayon marks? It vanished under the sun until it hurt 
your mind to think of it. It was so quick, and so final. Gone 
almost before you knew it was there. 

He crossed off days because of school and because of 
the war. He hated school because of his geometry teacher. 
He remembered hearing her say to another teacher: “That 
Ray White was hard to understand, but I think I’m un- 
derstanding him a little more every day.” Why was he hard 
to understand? What was there to understand? You had to 
go to school. You had to learn geometry whether you liked 
it or not — that was all there was to it. 

But the time would pass, and vacation would come in a 
couple of weeks. He saw his geometry teacher walking 
down the beam of water that he pointed at the sky, and 
watched her disappear into the nozzle. She was smiling < 
him and saying: “You’re a big boy now. Raymond, and 
understand you more every day.” 

He was a “big boy” now. He was old enough to go to 
dances and stand miserably in the stag line, hoping no one 
would notice him. And last week he had overheard Mom 
saying to his father: “He’s growing up so fast, dear. . . 
if it would only end ._. if it would only stop. . .” 

The war seemed very far away when there was always 
homework, and the lawn to be watered, and the new swim- 
ming pool at the Park about :eady to open. Being around 
Mom made him think more of the war. She looked at him 
now with a new kind of iook, and tried to keep him close. 
She was easy on him new, too. Mom was swell. He wished 
she wouldn’t think so much about the war. 

“Miniver cursed the commonplace 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 

He missed the medieval grace 

Of iron clothing.” 

Well, he didn’t hate the army. He just didn’t think much 
about it. o 

The hose began to make patterns in the air, and the 
water looped and twisted as he turned the hose in his 
hands. What happened to the water after it left the hose? 
Some of it evaporated into the air, gathered into clouds, and 
fell as rain into reservoirs where it was pumped to people’s 
homes so that they could water their lawns. It was strange, 














this cycle. All it needed was time. Again that swift bird, IT 
time, that left only a feather for you to remember it by. Re 

He remembered waiting for the bus, a speck cominggers are 
toward him, and thinking: “In a few minutes I'll be on that(gof you ' 


bus.” And the speck became the bus, and he got on, toglast ye 
become part of a speck in the distance to someone else aj Richarc 
mile down the road. m(See S 

Ray gave the garden one more cloud-burst of spray andjjFor you 
turned off the faucet. He thought: “Tomorrow I'll be doingythe yea 
this, and the next day, and the next.” He coiled the hose! jcountry 
and opened the kitchen door. Mom was home and the 7 






kitchen was full of brown supper-smells. / 
“Wash your hands for supper now, Billy, and pull up (W 
the chairs. Ray dearest, call your sister. Oh, there you aregjThe ma) 
Joan. Draw the curtains in the dining room. The sun’ " littl 
own. 


melting the butter. Are your hands washed, Billy? Well) 
then, carry in the bread. What’s the news today, Dad? jhe cog 





Come to the table, Ray baby, it’s nearly six-thirty.” - - 
Six-thirty. Seven. Eight, nine and ten. Eleven; twelvely tec 
One more day . . . one more day. panne 
To that 

° SThe may 

Journey Into America wine, 
(Concluded) pany be 

the Sz 


cooling, unit was somewhere softly thrumming. It made you§o; walk 
think of the engines at work deep in the heart of a mighty ¥The hill: 
ship. And I thought, of this ship of state, that though thé§Would | 
course must be dangerous, it is more dangerous still to campf 
hug the past like a worn shore full of well-known reefsjjAnd a li 

We sat in the Green Room, waiting, for five precisaglust a rc 
minutes by my watch; we had come five minutes early. Vith a1 


They were the longest five minutes I can ever rememberfj, —_ 
: ‘ isherm 
because they were so crowded with an overpowering sens ad a 


of the history in this house. Here Thomas Jefferson had 

‘ ay us : : weAnd the 
planned with his secretary, Meriwether Lewis, the expedi whale 
tion to the Pacific. Andrew Jackson, “Old Hickory,” hadig.oo¢ 


shaken his stick at secession and stilled all talk of it by sal 

Grover Cleveland had defied the forces of greed that would 

have taken control of the government. Woodrow Wilso , = 
show 


had foreshadowed the world as it must yet come to be. 

The mind strained forward, trying to imagine the met 
who were to be Executive here. Though this country wa 
again in deadly peril at this moment, one thing was cer} might 
tain: there would always be a President here, freely elected fy map 
representing the people. There would always come greaWith ca, 
ones, now and then, great in new ways no more possible 
to foresee than Washington could have foreseen Lincoln 


Vith me 
of hay 
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frozen 
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In the doorway our names were spoken in summons, andj my fat 
we rose, as you are brought to your feet by the flag. It Auburn, 
going forward, that flag, in the hands of its standard bearer, ford, | 


nd all t 


we all see it waver, above the crowds and confusion, for 4 
flag is a living thing, and trembles and flutters. But a grea 
wind has caught its folds. 

It is a new wind, and no man seems to know from wha 
quarter it is blowing, or where it will carry our banner. | 


is not an east wind, nor a west wind; it’s the wind of thqiBelf-addr. 
world, of the planet’s revolution. omment 
eee & may | 

Reprinted from Journey Into America, by Donald Culrosjferial sub 
Peattie, by permission of Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers. n the po 
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bird, ITH a vacationful of new ideas 
y. § Round Table readers and writ- 
ymingsers are coming back to school. Those 
n thaijgof you who followed our poetry page 
yn, tomilast year will know where Dewey 
else a Richards found his title and idea. 

)(See Scholastic, February 7, 1944.) 
y andFor your own first English theme of 
doingthe year, what about a map of your 
» hose jcountry? 


ioe | Map Of My Country 
i (With thanks to John Holmes) 


refs The map of my country is all hills, 
[he little winding road that goes up and 
= down, 
Dad? The cog railroad up Mt. Katahdin, 
‘The pin-dot lakes joined by ribbon-like 
welve streams, 
WDwarfed by white frosted peaks. Boy 
= scout hikes 
ruuiTinoell 0 that little cabin on the hillside. 






MThe maps of other people are not like 
= mine. 
= They have no picture of naked boys in 
® the Sandy, 
de yous0Or walking boom-logs in the Kennebec. 
mighty §The hills and mountains on my map 
gh the§Would be marked with a cross for a 
still tog campfire spot 
- reefsmpAnd a line for a hike to the top. 
precisa lust a rocky thread of the sea is shown 
early@ Vith a mark on a weather-beaten rock 
where I watched 


embery P — 

|Fishermen’s boats put-putting in and 
x sense 

had out of the harbor, 
mm NaBAnd the rheumatic steamboat with the 
expe®® whole crew singing 
ls ha ‘Sweet Adeline,” their voices cracked 
of it by salt water. 

would 


Wilsomm the map of my native country would 
be. [Show hayfields 
Vith men sweating under huge torkfuls 


1e mel 

aia of hay, 

= . urrying because that speck of cloud 
, 1 . 

as cel might be a shower. 

elected 


My map also would show snowdrifts 
€ grew@With car rooftops rising white like a 


sossibla™ frozen bottle of milk. 
.incolnThere are cities on my map, but not as 
ns, an@™ my father names them — 


g. It @#Auburn, Augusta, Bangor, Bath, Bidde- 
bearems ford, Brewer — 
n, for @#'nd all the others alphabetically. 


a grea 


m wha pe 


nner. | 
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At the bottom of my map I would have 
the key, 
And the map would be marked with 
my symbols, 
Which only I could decipher, 
For this is my native country. 
Dewey Richards, 17 
Farmington (Maine) H. S. 
Mrs. Marion Bryant, Teacher 


Both of the following prose 
sketches are natural and vivid. In 
the first of them the reader shares 
with the mother her anticipation and 
then her unhappy realization that her 
son is not entirely hers even on his 
furlough. In the second, however, 
the reader is led astray deliberately 
and he feels a little cheated, just as 
he does when he reads that worst of 
concluding sentences, “I woke and 
found it was all a dream.” A surprise 
conclusion should be a natural and 
inevitable part of the plot, as it is 
in the first sketch. 


Furlough 


The great day has arrived. Mother is 
so excited she burns the toast and is 
generally bewildered. Her boy is com- 
ing home. After six long months that 
tall, lanky boy of hers is returning to 
her. Even if it is for only three days, 
he will be hers again and not the top 
sergeant’s. 

It hardly seems possible that that 
boy, who made such a small bundle 
the first time she saw him twenty years 
ago, can be a grown man serving his 
country. She remembers when he cut 
his first tooth. She remembers his first 
day at school, his first report card, and 


GCHOLASTIC invites original contributions from all high school stu- 

dents, the best of which will be published in the Round Table. 
Writers whose work is accepted for publication will receive a copy of 
Saplings, a book of the best student writing of previous years. Send a 
elf-addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your contribution returned. Individual 
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his last one. He graduated at the head 
of his class. She surely was proud of 
him that day. He looked so handsome 
in his cap and gown, and he delivered 
his speech so well! — Or was that just 
a mother’s opinion? 

What time is it? He should be here 
now. Yes, there he is! He’s running 
across the porch. He h»s thrown open 
the door. 

“Hi Mom! Hew’s the girl? What time 
is chow? Gotta run right over to Mar- 
tha’s. Promised her I'd come to see her 
as soon as I hit town. So long, Mom! 
See you later.” 

Betty Uhler, 16 
Liberty H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mary M. Crow, Teacher 


My Silent Companion 


As we strolled down the dark street, 
there was only the crunch of leaves 
under foot and the moan of the wind 
through the tall, bare trees. I looked up 
at the twinkling heavens and thought 
it would be nice sometime to ride up in 
a floating car and touch the stars just 
to see if they were as coo] as they ap- 
peared. 

He walked silently by my side. What 
was he thinking? Or was he thinking? 
How many nights have we taken this 
same walk, since we said good-bye at 
the station that day. 

I pulled my coat closer to me and a 
convulsive shiver crept up my back. If 
only he’d break the silence! It’s diffi- 
cult to walk with a friend who doesn’t 
talk. 

As we approached the house, the 
lights smiled out to greet us. Tears 
filled my eyes as I looked at the lonely 
star on the door. I tugged at the leash 
at my side and he rubbed his head on 
my leg. He knew my loneliness, for 
didn’t he too miss the boy behind that 
star? 

Although he couldn’t talk I knew he 
understood how lonely a sister gets for 
her big brother. 

Vivian Barkey, 16 
Liberty H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mary M. Crow, Teacher 








SHARPEN YOUR 


@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 

1. CAN YOU JUDGE CHARACTER? 
From the description of Ray given in 

the story “One More Day,” you should 

be able to check the characteristics be- 

low which apply to him. 


a. effeminate e. impatient 

b. imaginative f. affectionate 
c. sensitive g. selfish 

d. lazy h. intelligent 


ll. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Read Donald Culross Peattie’s “Jour- 
ney Into America.” Then underline the 
best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences. 

1. George’s campaign promise to con- 
sider humanity first was one way of 
stating the political creed of (a) na- 
tionalism; (b) internationalism; (c) 
imperialism. 

2. The fourth great movement of 
which Mr. Peattie speaks is (a) toward 
Alaska; (b) to South America; (c) 
toward world brotherhood. 

8. This movement is (a) a progres- 
sion; (b) a denial; (c) a repetition, 
of the other three movements he men- 
tions. 

4. In order to deserve the fortune 
which Mr. Peattie says Americans are 
heir to, they must accept also (a) re- 
sponsibility; (b) isolation; (c) pride. 
ill. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 

Frederick L. Allen, in his essay, “The 
Goon and His Style,” has described two 
vastly different ways of writing. Label 
the examples below G for “goon” and 
J for jigger. 

1. Illumination is required to be ex- 
tinguished on these premises between 
the hours of sunset and sunrise. 

2. You can catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar. 

8. If the reader will bear with me, 
I shall endeavor to enlighten him econ- 
cerning the state of Drusilla’s affections 
for Mr. Ponsonby. 

4. A group of youthful devotees of 
Terpsichore had forgathered in the en- 
virons of the electrically operated talk- 
ing-machine. 


IV. WHAT A LIFE! 

When you have read Robert Frost’s 
“After Apple-Picking” and the informa- 
tion about the poet, label true state- 
ments T, false ones F. 

1. Robert Frost was born in New 
England. 


WITS’ 


2. He is now 38 years of age. 

3. Among other occupations, Frost 
has been a farmer and a school-teacher. 

4. Frost has lived in England ever 
since 1912. , 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
— And join the discussion: 


1. Can you see reasons why “One 
More Day” was a prize-winning story 
in last year’s Scholastic Awards? Point 
them out. 

2. Is there any reason why we should 
know and respect the style of the 
“goon” — no matter how ponderous and 
unnatural it may seem? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Make a list of items you would 
like to include in your own “Map of 
My Country.” 

2. When did you first become aware 
of time and of its passing? If you can 
remember some incident connected 
with it — some thought you had at the 
moment — perhaps you will have the 
germ for a story such as “One More 
Day.” 

3. Choose a favorite poem of Robert 
Frost’s (or any other poet whom you 
admire) and prepare some background 
facts about the author and the poem 
such as you find on our poetry page 
for this week. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Write T if the statement is true; F 
if the statement is false. Words are 
from “The Goon and His Style.” 

1. When you do a task reluctantly, you 
do it willingly and gladly. 

2. If you say a man is impeccably 
dressed, he is justified in feeling insulted. 

8. A person with a genial disposition is 
sure to make friends. 

4. The Russians have shown a stolid 
attitude toward hardship and danger. 

5. An affable manner is a handicap to 
business success. 

6. An incredible story is one that you 
find it hard to believe. 

7. Shakespeare’s understanding of hu- 
man nature was profound. 

8. To vie with an opponent is to de- 
feat him. 

9. A remote jungle in Burma might be 
described as pristine. 

10. Veritable refers to that which is 
genuine or real. 


_ and writes for something strange a 
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The Goon’s Style 
) 


(Concluded 


seemed to me indeed the veritable em: 


bodiment of the spirit of the nupti: 
season.” 

J. Fenimore Cooper was a might 
goon, and G. A. Henty, his pale shadow 
while less mighty was no less goonish, 


“We will profit by this pause in the dis| 
course,” wrote Cooper when he wag 


warming up for a description of two 


of his major characters, “to give thé 


reader some idea of the appearance o 
the men, both of whom are destined t 
enact no insignificant parts in our leg 
end. It would not have been easy ti 
find a more noble specimen of vigorou 
manhood than was offered in the per 
son of him who called himself Hury 
Harry.” And thus did Henty set forth ; 
conversation between father and son it 
a burning blockhouse besieged by In 
dians: 

“I would rather stay and share yo 
fate, father.” 

“I believe you, Guy; but you will, 
know, obey my order. I have faith th 
you will escape and the hope wil 
lighten my last moments. I have placei 
a rope at the window above. Take yo 
bow and arrows, your pistols and swor 
and tell Shanti to do the same. He i 
devoted and intelligent, and his co 
panionship will be invaluable. Bid hin 
also shoot himself without hesitatij 
should he fall into the hands of the red 
skins. Now go,-lad; lose no moment; t 
smoke grows more and more stifling 

The reader finished this dialog 
with the distinct impression that Guy 
father must have prepared his inform 
remarks some days beforehand, an 
furnished advance copies to the pres 

The trouble with the goonish sty 
usually is that its possessor forgets th 
he is addressing ordinary human being 


portentous which he thinks of as 
Public. When I committed that senteng 
about “deriving benefit from athletf 
sports,” I had in mind a vague pict 
of a European Public, consisting 4 
spectacled worthies with frock co: 
and a fine aspiration to hear the blamf 
less story of American education. Ti 
young or inexpert writer frequent 
achieves goonishness by writing 

Posterity, forgetting that the real p 
terity will consist of a tremendous 
of people more or less like those wi 
live in the next block. 





Reprinted* from Challenging Essays 
Modern Thought by permission of ! 
author. 
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2 em: 
iptia§ JT WAS easy for Lieutenant Joseph 

Colcutt, chaplain, to spot the para: 
troopers and Armored Force men in 
his congregation, because they all bore 
evidence of their weekly free-for-all 
He knew they had been fighting again, 
and was aware that most of them were 
attending his services in tribute to his 
brother, Greg, the paratrooper on the 
rear bench. 
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1ed ti =Tankmen recognize no closed season 
r legion paratroopers, and vice versa. They 
isy timhad met in town the night before, and 
sorougea tank sergeant had sung a ditty about 





Holy Joe, the natural nickname for the 
chaplain. It wasn’t meant as an insult 
to Joe, but as a come-on to Greg and 
his comrades. So Greg had _ backed 
against a bar and said, “All right, tin 
soldiers. But after we beat you, I want 
you to drop around tomorrow and hear 
Mmy brother. He won’t dish the bunk.” 
‘And Joe didn’t. He didn’t wave flags 
or jerk tears. His congregation back 
home in Ohio had been small, and was 
even smaller at camp when he arrived 
a year before. 

Things changed, however, when 
Greg was sent to camp with his para- 
; commtroop battalion. Greg was everything 
id higgthat Joe wasn’t. The younger brother 
itatioggfought and joked his way to leadership 
among his comrades, and because the 
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nt; thggparatroopers liked Greg they went ‘to 
ifling hear Joe preach. Joe became the most 
jalogupopular chaplain in camp and was so 


proud of Greg that mere mention of 
is kid brother’s name caused his chest 
0 tighten. 

There was a deep, pulsating pride 
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h sty@vithin him as he looked at his congre- . 
ets thagmation, at the name-tags on the troop- 
beinggets — Kappas, King, Kosvoci, Daly, 


Downs, Donald —a slice right out of 






ge a i 
f as phe backbone of America. 

entend™ The next day he was enjoying his 
athletf¥pipe and a book, when Major Gordon 


Vhite dropped by and invited the 
haplain to accompany him to the field 
here the battalion’s No. 1 unit was 
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ting § 
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blam eady to jump. 
yn. TH. Picked this unit myself,” Major 


Vhite said “I want them to be the 


quent} ; 
qd rst to jump, and sort of show the way 








* ~ the others.” . 
Jous 1s Greg among them?” Joe asked 
se wigguickly. 
“Sure. Didn’t he tell you?” 
“I haven’t had a chance to talk to 
ssays im for several days.” Joe was reaching 
of “or his cap. He didn’t want to go. The 





ight of boys tumbling out of planes, 
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Old Holy Joe 


staking their lives on a bit of silk, al- 
ways frightened him. But, thinking 
that Greg might want him to be there, 
he got his cap. 

The battalion was already assembled 
when he and Major White arrived in 
the command car and parked. Twenty- 
four men stepped from ranks and 
walked toward the transport plane. 

As they neared the plane, a para- 
trooper, still in ranks, forgot himself, 
and tilted his head and screamed, “Ger- 
onimo-o-o-o!” 

It was the battle cry of the para- 
troopers, the name of an Apache chiet 
who didn’t know when he was licked. 
The cry electrified the battalion, and 
they all screamed, “Geronimo-o-o-0-o!” 

It was their salute to the twenty- 
tour. Then the first man of the No. 1 
unit stared for a second at the com- 
mand car, and waved again; a careless, 
reckless wave. Joe knew that was Greg. 
He was the first in the ship and would 
be the first to jump. 

The plane lumbered off, and the bat- 
talion took its ease, but Joe was tense. 
He watched the plane disappear over 
the rim of the world, then return. The 
major said, “They'll jump now.” 

The whole battalion seemed to hold 
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The chaplain took a deep breath and stepped to the door. 


By James Street 


its breath as the plane leveled off. Joe 
fastened his eyes on the jump door 
and saw the figure poised there. Then 
he saw the paratrooper leap, and Joe 
closed his eyes and looked away. When 
he looked up again, the chute was 
open, and his heart resumed its beat- 
ing. 

They jumped in teams of three. One, 
two, three—one, two, three — Joe 
counted them. Whitecaps on a sea of 
blue, billowing down. The battalion 
was cheering. Then suddenly, the 
battalion was hushed, and every para- 
trooper was counting the chutes. 

“Major!” Joe gripped his arm. 

“Yes, I know. Only _ twenty-three 
iumped. Some poor devil caved in.” 

The plane landed at another field, 
tar away from where the battalion was 
waiting. The jumpmaster must see to 
it that none of the other paratroopers 
ever saw the boy who had refused to 
jump. Joe, waiting in the command car, 
was thinking of the boy, wishing he 
might talk to him or write his parents. 

And then a premonition almost over- 
whelmed him. He tried to shake it off, 
but it stuck. His mouth suddenly was 
dry. But he got a grip on himself and 
sat very still. 
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“Let’s have a cup of coffte, Chap- 
lain,” Major White said, returning after 
talking with a courier. 

“It was my brother.” Joe was sur- 
prised at his own calmness. 

Major White nodded and looked 
away. 

“Regulations say that in training a 
man can have another chance if he 
wants it. But this para—this man 
doesn’t want another chance.” 

“He folded completely?” Joe meas- 
ured his words. 

“Completely.” Major White almost 
whispered it. 

He knew he couldn’t see his brother 
and knew his brother didn’t want to 
see him. He knew that even then Greg 
probably was en route to another camp, 
the paratroop emblems stripped from 
his clothing. That’s the way they did. 
The battalion was in disgrace; but Joe 
wasn’t giving the battalion a thought. 
He was thinking only of the agony 
that his brother’s proud spirit was suf- 
fering. 

Joe’s services were scheduled for 11 
a.m. in the chapel, and when he ar- 
rived for his sermon the following Sun- 
day only four men were present. Joe 
looked at the soldiers and they looked 
at him. He tried to preach but his 
words echoed in the empty hall. He 
forced himself to call for a song and 
it was a miserable failure. The next 
Sunday only five men appeared. 

That night Joe sat before his desk 
just staring at his notes. He wished 
Greg would write. He had learned from 
the grapevine that Greg was over at 
Shelby, a foot soldier again. 

The battalion had progressed to 
mass jumping, twelve men in six sec- 
onds, when Major White sent for Joe. 
The* Major went straight to the point: 
“Chaplain, you must understand that 
my men have nothing against you. But 
when they see you they think of your 
brother, and they don’t want to think 
of your brother. And I don’t want 
them to. He represents something that 
no paratrooper can afford to remember. 
I have arranged for your transfer.” 

Even that didn’t surprise Joe. He 
answered: “I’ve been trying to see you, 
sir. I understand what morale means to 
this outfit. You know that I am a de- 
tached chaplain. I have come to re- 
quest that I be made chaplain of your 
battalion. I want to jump with the out- 
fit. I am within the age and height 
limit. I can meet the requirements.” 

The major smoked in silence. Then 
he said, “I can understand your desire 
to vindicate your brother.” 

Joe said, “It’s more than that, sir. 
Much more.” 


JAMES STREET is a native Missis- 
sippian who has tried a bit of every- 
thing in his 39 years. Seven years ago 
he left the newspaper business in New 
York, and overnight became a highly 
successful novelist and short story 
writer. His novels are: Oh, Promised 
Land; My Father's House; The Biscuit 
Eater; Tap Roots, and By Valour and 
Arms. The last-named work will be 
published in October. 
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Major White got up and walked to a 
window. “You have put your request 
in such a way that I can’t refuse it. 
There is only one thing. . .” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“This outfit’s morale has been bent, 
but not broken. The men are about 
over it. However, if an officer should 
fail anywhere along the line, especially 
a chaplain, and particularly another 
man named Colcutt — well, it would 
hurt; bad.” 

Joe was on the Trainasium when 
the battalion was assembled and got 
the order that Lieutenant Joseph Col- 
cutt had been made chaplain of the 
outfit. They didn’t dare grumble at as- 
sembly, but they were sullen. 

“He’s out on the Trainasium,” said 
Sergeant Odell McRae. “He won't last 
long.” The sergeant was born on a 
Mississippi shantyboat and was as tough 
as baling wire. 

Everything that Joe did was met by 
silence from the paratroopers. He be- 
gan jumping from the platforms to 
strengthen his ankles. He was issued a 
pair of paratrooper’s boots, the insteps 
reinforced by steel. He was so tired 
after the first day’s training that he 
didn’t report for mess. He worked in 
the harness-room and learned about 
chutes and how to make a chute slip 
ahead. Soon he was able to run the 
five miles daily that is part of the rou- 
tine. He took off weight so fast that 
often he was ill, and his muscles cried 
out in agony. 

He finally was allowed to jump from 
a 250-foot tower, using a chute at- 
tached to cables. And he was fright- 
ened. The sensation of falling through 
space frightened him so much that he 
was rigid when his chute landed. Ser- 
geant McRae took one look at him and 
walked away. 

“Holy Joe thinks that makes him a 
jumper,” the sergeant told one of the 
men. 

Joe realized that he didn’t belong. He 
hadn't expected his training to melt the 
men’s antagonism, but he hadn’t ex- 
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one person in his congregation, ; 
selectee who had arrived the night be. 
fore. 

The battalion had advanced to radiy 
operation and demolition by the time 
Joe was ready for the obstacle course 
The course ran up a ridge, thence 
through a swamp and across a creek. 
It was a network of slit trenches, bar- 
riers, and barbed wire. Sergeant Mc. 
Rae, on orders from the major, handled 
the watch while Joe ran the course, 
scaling the barriers and swinging hand 
over hand across the creek. His time 
was fair, and the sergeant grunted. 

At a silent signal from a_ platoon 
leader, the paratroopers began slither- 
ing along the ground, under barbed 
wire that ripped their flesh. Stationary 
machine guns poured bullets just above 
their heads. They crawled into a trench 
and Joe’s reflexes simply gave way. He 
moved his head an inch or so, and 3 
sniper put a steel jacket within a foot 


if his imagination was tricking him. 
He thought there was something kind 
about the sergeant’s words. ‘ 

The chaplain took everything the 
course had to offer, and the ordeal 
left him weak. Then the major ordered 
the battalion on a 20-mile hike. It had 
begun raining. 

Joe took his place beside Sergeant 


McRae and sloshed away, his head 


drooping. 

“Excuse me, sir,” the sergeant said. 
“But you've flattened out and sort of 
toughened up.” 

“Thanks, Sergeant. And thanks, also, 
for holding me down back there. I al- 
most blew up.” 

“You ain’t admittin’ you were scared, 
are you, sir?” 

“Yes, I was frightened. Don’t you 
ever get frightened?” 


Sergeant McRae laughed. “Ever time 


I jump I get scared too. We all do.” 

That night the major called Joe to 
headquarters and told him that the out: 
fit would soon be fighting. 

“Tll be ready,” Joe said, “as soon a 
I make my first jump.” 

The major ground out his cigarette. 
“The next jumping day will be Friday. 

It was Thursday before the reaction 
really set in on Joe, and he spent that 
day in his quarters. He was almost to 
weak to walk, and the idea of food 
made him ill. He couldn’t read. His 
body was hot, then cold. He had heard 
that all paratroopers “sweated it out 
the day before their first jump, a0 

(Continued on page 29) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Hiya, kids! 

How goes? Is everything smooth as 
Dorsey’s sax or do you sometimes strike 
a “clinker” in your daily doings? 

Do you have problems which aren't 
answered in textbooks and which can’t 
be solved by mathematical formulas? 
Would you like to brush up on such 
subjects as personality, poise, popular- 
ity, personal appearance, manners, mak- 
ing friends, and dating? 

Then let’s give them an airing on this 
page, which appears every week in 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. Here’s the 
set-up for this year: 

Three times a month you'll ask the 
questions and I'll give you the answers. 
Not cooked-up answers, but those based 
on talks with high school students over 
the country and on discussions with 
college students and young married folk 
wha.are still close to teen-age problems. 

Once a month we'll flip the page over 
to you for a Jam Session of student 
opinion. 

Okay? 

Then here’s the subject for the first 
Jam Session—and it’s a hot one! 
SHOULD H.S. GIRLS BREAK DATES 
WITH H.S. BOYS IN ORDER TO 
DATE SERVICEMEN HOME ON 
FURLOUGH?P 

Write your opinions and mail them 
not later than September 18th to Gay 
Head, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
If you do not wish your name pub- 
lished, please say so, but all letters 
must be signed with name and school 
address. 

Meanwhile and all the while, if you 
have problems or questions you want 
answered, send them to me at the same 
address. No names mentioned on this 
page, unless you give the go-ahead 
signal. — Gay Head. 

You’ve known her casually for years 
or perhaps you've just met her. She’s 
the girl-across-the-aisle or the friend of 
a friend of a friend. The point is, you’ve 
suddenly realized that she’s date bait! 
You like her smile, the way she wears 
her clothes, and the twinkle in her 
eyes. You want to ask her for a date — 
and get it! But how to go about it? 
What will she answer? If she says yes, 
does she decide where to go for the 
evening—or do you? 


Q. What is the correct way for a 
boy to go about asking a girl for a 
date? 


A. Just as a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two points, so a 


ve, 
ee 






EE. 


straight question is the shortest and 
surest way of getting a date. “Guess 
who this is?” (over the phone) or 
“Whatcha doin’ one of these first 
nights?” may be some boys’ idea of a 
cagey approach, but girls say it’s 
strictly off-the-cob. Don’t beat about 
the cornfield! Go straight to the point: 
“How about a date Friday night?” 
That’s all, unless you have some special 
entertainment in mind. If so, tell her in 
advance. She'll be a much better bowl- 
ing or skating date, if she dresses down 
in saddle shoes rather than up in high 
heels. 


Q. How should a girl accept a 
date? How can she refuse without 
hurting anyone’s feelings? 

A. A boy’s straight-line question de- 
serves a straight-line answer: “Okay, 
it’s a date!” No maybes or ['ll-let-you- 
knows, unless one of your “house rules” 
is parental permission for dates. If so, 
it’s better to tell him the real reason for 
your indecision than to let him think 
you're stalling for better pickings! “I’m 
sorry. I have a date for that night,” 1s 
the way to refuse a date, if you already 
have one. The only other non-skid re- 
fusal to a date is, “I’m sorry. I have 
other plans.” If you'll stick to that story 
and not add tall tales about “a split- 
ting headache” or “a term paper,” you'll 
never hurt anyone’s feelings. “Other 
plans” can mean anything from dinner 
at the Ritz to sitting at home and twid- 
dling your thumbs. Hurt feelings come 
from finding out that your “splitting 
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headache” or your “term paper” wears H 

cords and a snazzy sports coat! H 
Q. On the usual date, who should 

say where to go for the evening— a. 


boy or girl? 
A. It doesn’t matter who —just so 
somebody does! But you know what Po 


usually happens, don’t you? Let’s say f of ge 
that Joe Blow has a date with Susie Q.! § Broo 
Joe barges into Susie’s house and says, § oun] 


“Hiya, Susie, what cooks?” Susie re- Th 
plies, “Oh, not much.” Then there’s an progr 
awful pause, a dead silence. “Well, erf stead 
— uh,” Joe stumbles, “what would you wrote 
like to do—where would you like tof whom 
go tonight?” Susie looks at Joe with his por of 
hands stuffed in his pockets and won-f m.¢.’5 
ders how much he has in them! “If , logi 
dunno. Where would you?” she hedges.f that B 
Joe stuffs his hands still further into hisf gout, 
pockets, hoping she won’t guess Howf pit 
little he has in them, and says, “] quest 
dunno. Where would you?” So there§ powey, 
they are, off on the old guessing game§ Brook}, 
and stuck like a broken record: If i, tic 
dunno - where - would - you, I- dunno triste 
where-would-you. And that’s likely to lyn : 
go on all evening unless Susie takes f° © 
chance and suggests a movie or a trek 
to the soda shop. Even that may end 
unhappily when, at the soda counter, 
Susie orders a chocolate marshmallow 
nut sundae and Joe decides that he' 
not hungry! 

If Joe’s a wise guy, he'll sugges 
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something he knows he can pay for 
even if it’s a walk in the park. If 
doesn’t suggest, but asks “Where wou 
you... . ?” then Susie should toss o M 
several suggestions, at least one 1 Bus, t 
which is guaranteed not to bring vil] be ; 
bankruptcy. If Joe still leaves it up oseph Bd 
her, he should be ready to take — Mithe Ne.) \ 
pay for the consequences! ently re 


na bomb 
and up 
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Here lies the body of Private Grogan 


vears He died of a heart attack 
His laundry was promised on Tues- 
day 

sould And on Tuesday he got it back! 
ing— The Slipstream, Laurinburg-Maxton (N.C.) Army Air Base 
“— Detour for Brooklyn! 
what Possibly there are more devious means 
’s say § of getting tickets to a radio show, but a 
sie Q.! § Brooklyn family we heard about wins 
| says, — our\Devious Derby, ducats down. 
sie re- This family wanted to see the CBS 
re’'s anf program, It Pays To Be Ignorant. In- 
ell, er— stead of writing to CBS for tickets, they 
ld youf wrote to a friend named Bill Lewis 
like tof whom they knew ta be a former neigh- 
ith his} bor of Tom Howard, the comedian who 
1 won-f m.c.’s the program. This may sound like 
em! “If a logical move and it would be, except 
nedges.f that Bill Lewis is in Bougainville in the 
into hisf South Pacific! 
Ss how But Bill dutifully forwarded the re- 
ays, “I quest to his friend, Tom. He forgot, 
o there§ however, to include the address of his 
g game— Brooklyn friends and Tom had to send 
ord: If the tickets to Bougainville. Bill, he 
dunn0-F trusts, will speed them back to Brook- 
ikely tof lyn, 
takes 4 Harriet Horne in N. Y. World-Telegram 
ra trek 
nay end Hope Dope 
counterf Bob Hope: “When the High Com- 
hmallow§ mand meets these days, the strategy is 
hat he$to determine where and how to attack 

-without getting Mrs. Roosevelt caught 
sugges in the cross fire!” 

Mail Order 

Found in an RFD mailbox: 

“Dear Mailman: Attached is a check 
for $5 for which you will kindly get 
me a stamp to make our flivver a legal 

. Fmeans of transportation for the purpose 
of going to the ration board for a per- 
mit to get gas to have our machine in- 
spected so we may visit the ration 
board to get authority to buy a new 








tire so that our car may be in suitable 


condition to go pay our with-holding 
pay foray” 


ark. It Prairie Schooner 
ere wou . 

d toss 0 Modern Inconvenience 

st one '@ Bus, trolley, and subway standees 


- bring @vill be interested in the experience of 
»s it UP Moseph Barnes, foreign news editor of 
take — %fthe New York Herald Tribune, who re- 
ently returned from England. He came 
n a bomber and reports that he had to 


and up all the way from Iceland! 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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“TRIG'S” NOT NEARLY 
50. TRICKY- 


Since Bob’s been eating this 
ENERGY-BUILDER BREAKFAST 
starring Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
Work comes lots easier when you start out on a good solid breakfast like 


this: Fruit juice, Nabisco Shredded Wheat with milk, sugar, fruit—and coffee 
or a glass of milk. There’s energy to stay with you for a morningful of sports 


or studies. 


NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 


essential food elements: 


. PROTEINS for strength 
. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
. VITAMIN B: aids digestion 
. IRON for blood-building 
. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 
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Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat is made 
from 100% whole wheat, rich source of 
food energy—and one of the Basic 7 
Foods advised by our Government. So 
delicious—with its full, ripe wheat fla- 
vor. Start tomorrow on energy-build- 
ing Nabisco Shredded Wheat breakfasts. 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 
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B-29-A Global Weapon 





U. S. Army Air Forces from Harris & Ewing 


Superforts 
Blast Japan 


In 1940, Hitler sent the 
Luftwaffe across the English 
Channel to crush the British. 
For long months Britain stag- 
gered beneath the weight of 
German bombs. It looked as 
though the Germans would in- 
vade and add Britain to their 
list of slave nations. 

If this happened, the United 
States would be next on the 
Nazi list. Our Army needed a 
new type of weapon which 
could meet the German attack. 
The Army asked aircraft manu- 
facturers to design a new type 
of bomber, one with tremen- 
dous range and striking power. 

We needed a bomber that 
could fly back and forth be- 
tween our coasts to defend 
America. The Army authorized 
the construction of three XB- 
29s, designed by Boeing 

This XB-29 passed all tests 
and came up to all expectations. 
Today, the B-29, popularly 
known as the Superfortress, is 
our mightiest weapon for 
global warfare. 

The B-29 has already blasted 
Sasebo, Nagasaki and Yawata 
in Japan, Mukden in Jap con- 
trolled Manchuria, and Palem- 
bang in Sumatra. The Super- 
fortress must not be thought of 
as an enlarged B-17. The 








range, speed, bombload, and 
ceiling of the B-29 make it an 
entirely new weapon. It is in 
a class by itself, and has in- 
troduced a new phase in 
American air strategy. The 
huge B-29s will operate 
globally, as part of the newly 
formed 20th Air Force. They 
will be directed not from the 
war zones, but from Washing- 
ton. Their zone of operations is 
wherever they are most needed. 
The B-29 Superfortress is a 
giant of the air. Its wing- 
spread is 141 ft. and the length 
of its fuselage is 99 ft. This 
dwarfs even B-17 and B-24. 


8800 Horses! 


Power is supplied by four 
2200 HP engines. Only a frac- 
tion of these 8800 horses are 
used to turn over the 16% ft. 
four-bladed Hamilton props. 

Armament of the mighty 
bomber has not been fully re- 
vealed. It_is probably heavier 
armed than any other bomber 
in the world. The B-29 used 
twin .50 cal. machine-guns 
mounted in power driven, low 
protrusion turrets and one 20 
mm. cannon. 

Speed, altitude, range, and 
bomb capacity are also closely 
guarded military secrets. The 
Army admits that no other 
bomber can match the B-29. 
Its speed is well over 300 miles 
per hour, and its ceiling well 
over 30,000 ft. 

The B-29 is said to weigh 





Do you know what air- 
men mean when they say 
“hanging out the laun- 
dry”? 

It’s 
“dropping parachute 
troops.” 
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AIR TALK for 
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Next week: What is 
a “Chinese landing’? 














almost 60 tons, or about twice 
the weight of a Flying Fortress 
(B-17). 

Seven to eleven men man the 
great Superfort. Even on the 
longest flights they do not suf- 
fer from flying fatigue. The B- 
29 is equipped with pressurized 
cabins which make the use of 
oxygen masks unnecessary. 

Behind the waist firing posi- 
tion is a bunk room where two 
men can sleep at a time. 

The wing section of the B-29 
is Called the Boeing 117 air 
foil. By means of huge flaps, 
this wing can actually change 
shape during flight. In the take- 
off, these flaps are extended. In 
this position they enlarge the 
wing area 19 per cent, and sup- 
ply the necessary “lift” to get 
the bomber off the ground. 
Once in flight, the flaps are 
withdrawn, cutting down wing 
area, and reducing drag. 

The B-29 is considered one 
of the “cleanest” planes in the 
air today. It is almost perfectly 
streamlined. When the landing 
gear is lowered, drag on the 
plane is doubled! 

The B-29 uses a double 
wheel tricycle gear —the first 
time a dual nose wheel has 
ever been used. 

There are 150 electrical mo- 
tors inside a B-29. They are 
used to operate every piece of 
equipment on the ship, with 
the exception of the hydraulic 
braking system. 















PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Corlisle 


Yank fighter pilots on hot 
missions over Germany have 
found a new way to fool Adolf, 
During a briefing they make 
notes on the take-off time, ren- 
dezvous point, and other con- 
fidential data. But instead of 
writing this down on paper, 
they jot it down on the backs 
of their Jhands. Then, in case 
a pilot is forced down all he 
has to do is lick them off! 


. oO o 


Lancaster, Halifax, Mosquito 
and Wellington bombers are 
equipped with a new Path 
finder device. This device can 
see through clouds and over. 
cast from altitudes as high a 
25,000 feet. When the bomber 
is over his target, night or day, 
the Pathfinder device will sig- 
nal the bombardier. Flares are 
then dropped which leave : 
ring of colored smoke in the 
sky. The remainder of | the 
bomber formation then passes 
over and release their bombs 
through the smoke ring. Night 
or day, it’s “Bombs away!” 

° * : 

The B-24 beats Durante! 
The nose section of a Liberator 
uses 700,000 plane parts and 
rivets, 3000 feet of wiring, 2000 
electrical and plumbing cor- 
nections, and 2000 feet of tub- 
ing. It’s mutiny! 

% 2 





* 


Grumman has perfected 4 
method of folding the wings o 
carrier-based planes which wil 
make things even hotter for 
Hirohito. The wings of TBF 
Avengers and F4F Wildcats 
will be folded back toward the 
tail, allowing more room fot 
other planes. It is now possible 
to store five Wildcats in the 
space formerly used by two, 
and three Avengers in the space 
once used by two. 

* 2 ? 

Word has gotten around thet 
the Army is planning a neW 
super-Superfort, the B-32. I 
this keeps up, the B-29 may 
soon have to be classed as ! 
light bomber! 
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Old Holy Joe 


(Continued) 


now he understood. And he kept think- 
ing, “So this is what Greg went 
through.” 

It was a cloudy, gloomy day and the 
battalion was on the parade ground, 
waiting for transportation to the field. 

“Look at Holy Joe,” one man whis- 
pered. “Looks like he’s been through a 
wringer.” 

“He’s scared to death,” whispered an- 
other. “He’s still sweating.” 

Each paratrooper carried four gren- 
ades, maps, a compass, a knife, two 
boxes of T.N.T., a rope, and a first- 
aid kit. Each also had a carbine, and 
some had parts of machine guns and 
mortars. Joe had no weapons, however. 
His pack contained extra food to bring 
it to maximum weight. 

Sergeant McRae sauntered over to 
Joe. 

“So you aim to jump with us, Chap- 
lain?” the sergeant asked, 

“Yes,” said Joe, adjusting his emer- 
gency chute. 

McRae grinned. “You needn’t worry 
about that emergency gear. It’s okay 
at high altitudes, but you'll never have 
a chance to open it at low altitude. So 
when you go out, Chaplain, count, 
‘One thousand, two thousand, three 
thousand.” If your regular chute ain’t 
open by then, well, you better start 
tending to business.” 

“Business?” 

“You're in the praying business, ain’t 
you?” 

Joe’s laugh was hollow. He literally 
was green around the lips. However, 
he had quit sweating. 

They rode over to the field, and as 
they hurried out to the C-47 transport 
the jumpmaster told Joe, “You'll be 
in No. 1 seat, the first man in and the 
first man out.” 

That was laying it on a bit too 
thick, Joe thought. He remembered that 
Greg had had the No. 1 positiogp. Ac- 
tually, the jumpmaster was following 
the correct procedure. An officer should 
always be the first out. 

Joe got in the ship and walked up 
to his position and sat down. He was 
glad the seat was there, for his legs 
Were giving in at the knees. When the 
plane took off, his stomach seemed to 
squirm up intu his chest. 

The light over the doorway was red. 
This was the pilot’s signal that he 
wasn’t ready for the men to jump. 

Joe watched the light, fascinated. It 
Would soon turn green, the go-ahead. 
Joe tried not to think of that. He began 
sweating again and felt the sweat col- 


| lect under his wide chinstrap. 








KNOW YOUR 


The Idea for a fiber that could be made by man was 
suggested as far back as 1664, in Micrographia by 
Robert Hooke, the English naturalist. Two hundred \ 
and forty-seven years later, in 1911, the first success- 

ful commercial rayon plant in America was started 

at Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 


Today, the man-made fiber, rayon, is one of our 
most important textile fibers. It ranks second only to 
cotton in the number of pounds used yearly. Six hun- 
dred and sixty million pounds of rayon were produced 
> in 1943, enough to cover a highway to the moon! 


Rayon can clothe us from head to toe! Your shirts, 
dresses, suits, hats, nightclothes, underwear, ties, bath- 
ing suits, raincoats—and even shoes and handkerchiefs 
—may all be made of rayon. 





Rayon is used for many things besides clothing . 

Rayon now goes into strong cords in tires for heavy 
bombers, fighter planes, and big army trucks. Rayon 
also makes paint brushes, rugs, ‘tablecloths, curtains, 
insulation for telephone wires, and many other things 





that are important in our daily lives. 


It is Possible to tell how a rayon garment is going to 
wear before you buy it! Many rayon fabrics go through 
severe laboratory tests before they reach you. They 
may be tested for washing or dry cleaning, strength, 
color, and other wear qualities. When a rayon dress 
or shirt has a factual label, such as the Crown* 
Tested tag, telling you about these tests, it’s your 
best assurance that the fabric will give good wear. 








A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS-This seal is 
awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, after they have passed 
the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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AcERS! *O2s> Prizes! 


JUST WRITE A 100-WORD 
LETTER ON “WHAT THE 
TEEN-AGE CLUB HAS DONE 
FOR OUR TOWN.” 

















































94 PRIZES in WAR 
BONDS and STAMPS 
YOU CAN WIN! 


ist Prize . . . . $200.00 P 
in War Bonds 


=~ 
2nd Prize ... . $100. = 
WerBend HERE’S ALL YOU DO: 


a 
3rd Prize... 
4th Prize aw SIMPLY PUT DOWN ‘in your own words (100 
ar Bon or less) what you think any Teen-Age Club in 
Next 10 Prizes . . your town has done for the community and its 
in War Stamps younger set. You don’t have to be a fancy 
Next 80 Prizes . . 2 ° an 
In War Stamps writer. Just pretend you re writing to a pal. 
It’s as easy as that! Nothing to buy! Who 
knows? That $200 Bond or one of the other 
prizes may be yours. Letters will be judged on 
their neatness, clearness, sincerity and origi- 
nality. The decision of the judges will be final. 
All letters become property of Nehi Corpora- 
tion and will not be returned. Follow the few 
simple rules outlined and mail your letter to 
address in box below before October 31, 1944. 


a 
3s 

















1. Print your name and address plainly at 
top of paper. 
2. State your age. 
3. Mail your entry to: 
ROYAL CROWN COLA, 
DEPT. S, CONTEST, 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


P. &. SEND FOR 
THIS FREE BOOK 


If you haven't a Teen-Age Club 
in your town now, send for the 
new, free book that tells in de- 
tail how to organize one Mail 
your request to Royal Crown 
Cola, Dept.S, Columbus, Georgia. 





















iF you WANT TO MAKE 
“Good Pictures’ 


USE YOUR CAMERA — SEND 25c for this 56-page book. it will help 


solve many of your problems. Write to Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dept. S$. 





Cameras and Optical Instruments 


4 
AWARDED TO PLANT 9 
OPTICAL DIVISION” 
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Joe felt the plane descending. Thy 
jumpmaster, standing by the dog 
shouted, “Adjust static lines.” 

The veterans quickly hooked thei 
parachute lines onto the cable that ra 
the length of the ship. Joe fumble 
with his line, and nobody volunteerei 
to help him. 

“Inspect gear, the jumpmaste 
shouted. Joe clawed at his chute ani 
pack. 

“Count off.” 

The pilot levelled off, and the gree 
light showed above the jump door. 

The jumpmaster nodded to Joe, an¢ 
the chaplain pushed against the sid 
of the ship, forcing himself to his fee 
He took a deep breath and stepped ti 
the door. Suddenly there was an urg 
to jump, to leap into space, to get i 
over with. StiJl he braced himself. 

“Jump!” 

Joe closed his eyes and pitched fo: 
ward. It was a bad take-off, a clumg 
thing. 

The jumpmaster put his arm acro 
the door and stopped No. 2 man. “Tl 
be ——,” said the jumpmaster. “He dif 
it.” 

“He didn’t do nothing else but,” sai 
Sergeant McRae and, cupping hi 
hands, screamed out of the opening - 
“Geronimo-o-o!” 

Joe didn’t hear him. He was saying 
“One thousand, two. . .” 

The static line jerked open his chute 
and the jolt shook him. He felt as thoug! 
he were suspended between heavei 
and earth, and the sensation was ex 
hilarating. He wanted to shout. The 
earth seemed to rush up to meet him 
for he had jumped from a few hundred 
feet. He landed in a heap, then scram: 
bled to his feet and tripped his chute 
collapsing it. 

The major sent a jeep for him, an/ 
he sat very erect as he rode back t 
camp. He was a proud man. 

“Well, you didn’t bounce, anyway, 
said Major White. “Let’s have a cup 0 
coffee.” 

“Thanks,” said Joe. 

They went to the Officers’ Club, and 
Major White leaned forward as though 
to sa something. Then without fur 
ther ado;-he pulled a message out 


his pocket and handed it to the chap 
lain. 

Another premonition came to Joe 
then. He saw only a part of one line 


“The War Department regrets . . . 

Greg! Joe’s eyes swept through the 
message. A landing barge, a beach o 
Africa. 

“I know a few more details,” Majot 
White said. “He was among the fit 
ashore. Machine-gun fire cut him 
two. He didn’t suffer.” 

The human mind can’t swallow trag 
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edy at one gulp; it must take it in sips. 


Th@ jt took hours for the events to find 


® their proper places in Joe’s mind. He 
wrote home. 

Then he tried to study, and went to 
® sleep in his chair. When he woke up 
the camp seemed deserted. The guard 
was Changing and he was lonely. It was 
then that the righteous hatred that 
often comes to righteous men began to 
seep into his being and fasten itself on 
his spirit, and grow. He knew what he 
would do. He would leave the ministry 
and get a gun and avenge his brother. 
The very thought made him feel bet- 
ter. 

He wished some of the paratroopers 
would drop by. They were going to be 
his real comrades. He didn’t know that 
® the jumpers were in town swaggering 
through the streets, looking for tank- 
men, and screaming their cry of “Ger- 
onimo-o-o!” 

All the next day Joe memorized 
what he would say in his last sermon. 
He wouldn’t mention Greg. He would 
simply say that he was leaving the 
# ministry to fight. Make it simple, di- 

TOC. « os : 

The chapel was filled with soldiers. 
Tankmen, foot soldiers, artillerymen 
and sky troops. And directly in front 
of the pulpit were paratroopers. Some 
had black eyes and their faces were 
grim as they looked up at him. Sud- 
denly he realized that this was where 
he belonged . . . in the pulpit. This 
was where he could help the men the 
most. 

He couldn’t remember his text. For 
the first time in his life he forgot the 
verse of Scripture that he had planned 
to quote. 

He put his hands on the pulpit and 
leaned forward, and in a clear voice, so 
restrained that it rang with emetion, 
said: 

“The time has come for the humble 
to hate the forces of evil. The time has 
come for the meek, the terrible meek, 
the agonizing meek, to go out and 
fight for their inheritance.” 

Joe turned and walked away from 
the pulpit, out the back door and over 
to his quarters. He must pack his gear, 
his notes, and his Bibles. He knew that 
he and the paratroopers would soon go 
forth, and he would need them. 

Back in the chapel, the men sat in 
silence for a second, then got up and 
fled out. One tankmen said, “That 
‘mon was short and snappy. Old 
Holy Joe is all right.” 

Sergeant McRae poked his finger 
against the tankman’s chest. “From 
here on out, he’s Holy Jumping Joe.” 


—_—, 


Reprintec by permission of the author 
and the American Magazine. 





TAKE A TIP 
FROM ME- 
QUINK 
WITH SOLV-X 
REALLY 
PROTECTS PENS! | 


+ 


Keep your pen trouble-free 
with protective Quink | 


A pen that won’t write is of no use to a man in service... 
or to you. But that’s no worry, now. There’s a new-type ink 
that stops pen troubles before they start! 

It’s Parker Quink—the only ink containing solv-x! It 
actually prevents metal corrosion, rubber deterioration— 
cleans your pen as it writes. No clogging, no gummy points 
when Quink is in your pen. It’s brilliant in color, smooth- 
flowing, fast-drying, too! Try it. Seven permanent, 2 wash- 
able colors. Regular size, 25¢. School size, 15¢. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin; Toronto, Canada. 


SOLV-X in every bottle of Quink 
protects pens 4 ways: 
. Prevents metal corrosion and rub- 
ber rot caused by high-acid inks. 


. Ends gumming and clogging. Gives 
quick starting, even flow. 


. Dissolves and flushes away sedi- 
ment left by ordinary inks. 


. Actually cleans your pen as it writes 
—keeps it out of the repair shop. 


Copr. 1944 by 
The Parker Pen 


PARKER Quink 
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- «and make the only 
, robber who’s allowed to 
—) wear a uniform. 
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2. Knock-Out a letter 
from the word 


TEIN Plt NI S} 


court where love means 
nothing. 
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. -. and get the kind of 
Arrow Shirt that’s really 


two shirts in one. 
am 
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P. $. Champs in Sports Shirts are Arrows! Besides Arrow Doubler, there’s Arrow 
Burke (with short sleeves) or Arrow Dormie (with long sleeves). Whichever Arrow 
you choose, you'll have a sports shirt that’s as comfortable as an old pair of slippers. 























And Arrows last like a dry lecture. Sport shirts $2.25 up. Doublers $2.47 up. 





Te Gone, WITes THE SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 
GOOD SKIN aod. beaut et ol abe ever issued. 


GETS THE DATES 





See how fast this CON- ii 
CENTRATED ointment works! Ie helps £6- i aus aber wee tee oe rovals of 
duce redness of surface pimples, blotches, | United States or foreign stamps or 

simple rashes; actually aids in peeling off APPROVAL HEADQU ice 
unsightly pimple layer. Coat each blemish, 
leave on overnight, 50¢, druggists. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. We call it “the ointment 
without disappointment.” — us prove it! 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
ble, im —_ 


album worthy of it, oe .. we 
have a = a wy fine album of 34 pages. 


Cover desi; a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic an ral, telling the history o' 
honored sain. It is F to sinoere —. 


cants, Just send 10c for mailing expens 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 





Send for F SAMPLE Poslam, Dept. 
17-B,254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. ¥. 
}—Scarce 3. 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from ‘Ten- 
head—Coronation—Barly Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
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¥“¥ Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-se eran N 
takes a | 
WILSON (20th Century-Fox. Directed f the rest 

by Henry King. Produced by Dar- 
ryl Zanuck.) At the 
only thi 


THE EDITORS award the Blue Rib- f ute to t 
bon for September to 20th Century- § casian 2 
Fox for their sincere and impressive § Walter 
production, Wilson. roles. § 

Producer Zanuck could scarcely have § are, no 
chosen a morefcan mal 
timely subject for f nese. If 
his latest picture f you'll fi 
than the life § picture | 
and purposes of 
Woodrow Wil- P 
son. This screen 
biography off Musics 
President Wil-Btions of 
son is also a reand Low 
examination of J Parade. » 
the formation off Dramz 
the League off”Mr. S 








Editor’s Bl Ribb: i 
lw comme Nations and the§”The Ha 


to 20th Century-Fox failure of _ the War P 
for the film, Wilson. peace which fol-§”Marine 
lowed World Warf Comed 
I. It is a stern warning to us all to see§ Winkle C 
that the peace made after this war is agit “He 
victory in every sense of the word. Chost. 
The film is almost documentary ing} Myster 
form. It covers the years 1909 to 192], — 
beginning with Wilson’s campaign for— “°°” ’ 
governorship of New Jersey, and end- 
ing with his retirement from the Presi- 
dency. The years between are crammed 
with more action than you might ex- 
pect. They feature Wilson’s home life, 
his nomination and election as the 
nation’s 28th President, his struggle to 
keep the U. S. out of the first World 
War, and his subsequent battle to abol- 
ish war forever. 
Thanks to Alexander Knox, wh0 
plays the title role, and to Lamar Trott, 
who wrote the script, the tragic figure 
of Wilson emerges as a human being. 
His virtues are given full play, but his 
faults are not glossed over. 
Wilson is political history in a pal 
atable form, and is bound to stir up 
plenty of controversy. 


Best Pictures of the Summer 
i-1IASINCE YOU WENT AWAY. 
(United Artists.) Best movie yet abou! 
the home front —or at least a portios 
of it. You can run the gamut of em? 
tions at this one, and have a fine tim 
over Claudette Colbert’s efforts to hold 
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her home and morale together whet tn a 
her husband goes off to war. All s#B te... 
cast makes the three hours the pictur, none. 4 







runs time well spent. 
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YAHAIL THE CONQUERING HERO. 
(Paramount.) A real joy ride for that 
superman of satire, Preston Sturges. 
This one is about a 4-F who becomes 
a hero overnight, thanks to some vet- 
eran Marines from Guadalcanal. It 
takes a Sturges to rescue said hero from 
acted § the resulting mess. 


Dar-} .,sDRAGON SEED. (M.G.M.) The 
only thing wrong with this lavish trib. 
) Rib- F ute to the fighting Chinese is the Cau- 
itury- F casian actors (Katharine Hepburn and 
sssive F Walter Huston) who play the leading 
roles. Sterling as their performances 
have fare, no amount of Oriental makeup 
more § can make them look convincingly Chi- 
ct for f nese. If you can hurdle this drawback, 
icture F you'll find Dragon Seed an excellent 
life f picture of a brave people at war. 
es of 
a MOVIE CHECK LIST 
screen 
hy of Musicals. ““Bathing Beauty. ““Sensa- 
Wil-Btions of 1945. “Step Lively. “Sweet 
a re-fand Lowdown. “Atlantic City. “Stars on 
of B Parade. “Music in Manhattan. 
on off Drama. ““Between Two Worlds. 
e off’“Mr. Skeffiington. “Double Indemnity. 
d the§”’The Hairy Ape. “Home in Indiana. 
the— War Pictures. ““White Cliffs of Dover. 

h fol-— “Marine Raiders. 
d War Comedy. ““Casanova Brown. ““Mr. 
to see™ Vinkle Goes to War “Take It Or Leave 
ar isagt. “Heavenly Days. “~Gildersleeve’s 


rd. Chost. 


“$0-10 





ary in Mysteries. ““Mask of Demetrios. 
1921, § ‘Shadows in the Night. “Candles at Nine. 
J v . . 2 . 
on re Falcon in Mexico. 


1 end- 
Presi- 
immed 
ht ex- 
1e life, 
as the 
ygle to 
World 
0 abol- 


Westerns. “The Cowboy and_ the 
Senorita. “San Antonio Kid. “Marshal of 
Reno. “Law Men. 
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President Wilson (Alexander Knox) 
in the new film Wilson. Behind him 
is his son-in-law, Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo (Vincent Price). 
The second Mrs. Wilson is played by 
| Seraldine Fitzgerald (at right). 








Over telephones come commands — the big guns swing 
“on target.” 


These are sound-powered telephones that need no bat- 
teries to make them “talk.” The speaker’s voice alone 
creates the current that speeds the words along the wires. 


From tower controls to turrets, they carry the battle 
talk of Navy. They connect all stations, forming a vital 
nerve system not easily knocked out by shellfire. Some of 
our biggest warships have more than 2000 of these special 
instruments. 

Developed and designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, built by Western Electric, these telephones are also 
serving underseas and with our land artillery forces all 
over the globe. 









BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





















) 19 DON’T MISS 
I) () \ | | | \ \ these exclusive SENIOR 
a SCHOLASTIC features 
/ . . . Boy Dates Girl 
.. . Jokes . . . Sports 
- . - Movies... True 

. Ww Ad tori 
.-.asingle one of the 16bigissuesof ©". War Mas. 
Contests . . . Job In- 

formation series... 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC tives ori stcoc 
2 —— = 
_ ae toe tee ete ee eee. se 
The Big COMBINED EDITION costs . . . . ONLY 65¢ Per 

per 
SOCIAL STUDIES or ENGLISH CLASS editions . ONLY 50c (°° 

















What's In a Nickname 


EXT to striking out, the easiest thing 
in baseball is picking up a nickname. 
It can be from a popular song, a brand 
of soup or the name of a state. It can 
even come from the color of your hair 
or from the way you walk, talk or keep 
quiet. 
Take the case of Joe Medwick, the 
Giants gutfielder, for instance. Because 
he waddles when he walks, he is al- 








New Booklet Tells 


HOW TO FLY 





_ Victory, you'll want to fly 
your own Piper Cub. Now is 

he time to prepare yourself. This 
interesting 32-page booklet, ‘‘Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace”’, will 
help you. Beautifully illustrated in 
full color, it explains the basic flight 
principles, covers light plane his- 
tory, Piper Cub planes and the 
coming air age. Read this booklet, 
take aviation subjects at school, 
study aeronautics at home. When 
you are 18, see your Piper dealer 
and learn to fly! For booklet send 
10c to cover postage-handling. Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, Dept. SC94, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


PIPER 7¢ 


POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICANS 








ATTENTION SENIORS!! 









Sell Fy My: ool Class: the best line 
ot @ BUATION NAME. eaRoS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever ———. bal 

t pighest commissions. Monthly 

Your cards FREE! encies eoing like. wild 
fire. Hurry! Write “CRAFT: CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 








ways referred to as “Ducky Wucky.” 
When Roy Weatherly, of the Yankees, 
played for New Orleans from 1985-37, 


‘song hit No. 1 was Stormy Weather. 


Since then Roy has always been 
“Stormy” Weatherly. 

George Tebbetts, the Detroit Tigers 
catcher, has a squeaky voice. So he is 
known as “Birdie.” 

Mike Higgins, his teammate, had a 
healthy pinkish complexion when a 
schoolboy. Even though he now is 
browner than shoe leather after 14 
baseball campaigns, he still is called 
“Pinky.” 

Geography also plays its part in nick- 
names. Nobody calls Floyd Vaughan, 
the Dodger, by his first name. It is 
always “Arky,” which is short for 
Arkansas, his home state. 

Luke Hamlin, the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics pitcher, juggles the ball while 
waiting for the catcher’s signal. Hence 
his nickname — “Hot Potato.” 

Ernie Bonham, Yankee pitcher, is 
“Tiny” because he stands 6’2” and 
weighs over 220. 

Ever since rooming with a player of 
Indian descent, St. Louis Browns 
pitcher George Caster, has been called 

And what did fans who listened to 
radio commercials and read advertise- 
ments think of when they looked at 
Bruce Campbell, former American 
League outfielder? Right! “Soupy.” 

After watching Joe Gerdon, of the 
Yankees, roam all over the field making 
impossible catches, the fans started call- 
ing him “Flash” Gordon. 

Gerald Walker, of the Cincinnati 
Reds, became “Iron Head” after pulling 
a few boners. 

Walter Beck, Tiger pitcher, is “Boom- 
Boom” since his Dodger days when he 
used to serve up a steady diet of home- 
run balls, 

The “messiest” nickname in the big 
time belongs to Herold Ruel, the Chi- 
cago White Sox coach. One day Ruel 
came ,home from a sandlot game plas- 
tered with mud. His father took one 
horrified look and muttered, “Look at 
Muddy over there.” And thus it ever 
has been — “Muddy” Ruel. 

Harold Reiser, Dodger slugger now 
on loan to Uncle Sam, is never called 
anything but “Pete.” He got it from a 
cowboy serial, Two-Gun-Pete. 

Ernie Lombardi, Giants catcher, has 
ever been “Schnozz.” One look at his 
profile will tell you why. 

After taking one look at Marty Mar- 
ion’s long, skinny frame, a rival manager 
promptly tagged the great Cardinals 
shortstop, “Slats.” 

— HERMAN Masin 
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Published weekly during the school year ( 
issues) in the following editions: Combi 
Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Editic 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1944, | 
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CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


*’The Day of Glory’ Comes 
*Review of This Summer's Events in the 
Global War ; 
*The Presidential Campaig ; 
It Happened This $ 
*The National Government and the States, 
by Henry Steele C 9g — | 
*United Nations Blueprints for Peace, by 
Creighton J. Hill | 
*We Challenge You (Quiz) } 
Victory Story of the Week ! 
Builders of America: James Oglethorpe—— ! 
** Journey into America, by Donald Culross 
Peattie | 
**The Goon and His Style, by Frederick L. 
Allen 1 
**After Apple-Picking, by Robert Frost—— | 
**One Mors Day, by Jennifer Stevens— ! 
**The Round Table q 
**Sharpen Your Wits (Quiz) h 
Old Holy Joe, by James Street—__—__—- » 
Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head 
Laughs - : 
Air Week } 
Following the Films 
Sports 
























































Page numbers above refer to Co 
bined Edition. Items marked * do 1 
appear in English Edition. It 

marked * * do not appear in Soel 
Studies Edition. 
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ERE’S a brand new, grand new magazine of your 
own... geared to your interests and your way 
of life. Interested? Then take yourself to the nearest 
newsstand and ask for SEVENTEEN... 
ARE YOU FOND OF CLOTHES? You will find wonderful 
colored pages upon pages of them—picked with you, 
and only you, in mind. 
WANT HINTS ON GROOMING AND GOOD LOOKS? Read 
Diana Markey’s own beauty routine. Diana is Joan 
Bennett’s fifteen-year-old daughter, and = she talks 
sense on this most vital of subjects. Also answer our 
“Twenty Questions’? on good looks and good health. 
INTERESTED IN MUSIC? Read ‘No Curls for Harry 
James,” the inside story of a colorful career, plus 
“Music on a Platter,’’ our regular feature on important 
new records. 
LIKE SINATRA? See our exclusive pictures showing his 
newest and possibly unsuspected talent—dancing. 
PUZZLED ABOUT WHAT TO D0 ON A DATE? Take SEVEN- 
TEEN’S quiz and learn all the answers. 
WANT TO KNOW WHAT IS GOING ON IN THE WORLD? 


See “British Girls are Busy’’. . . first of a series of the 


seventeen 


doings of high school girls in other countries. And speak- 
ing of schools, you will probably like the feature on 
Hollywood High School. 


WANT A HAPPIER HOME? Don’t miss “Why Don’t 
Parents Grow Up?” It talks turkey without cranberry 
sauce. 


ARE YOU A BOOKWORM? A contest fiend? A senior who 
wants advice on preparing for college or tackling a 
career? Do vou need help in letter writing? Do you 
want tips on how to study? Do you like silly pictures 
and silly verse? All this—and Sinatra, too—in our 
first issue of SEVENTEEN—your magazine. 

Get a copy today... 88 crammed and exciting pages. . 

15 cents. What are you waiting for? 


SEVENTEEN is anxious to establish an Exchan 
paper for the publication of fiction, : 
l litor of vou iper to get intouch with Helen 





Column with your 
id humor. If you are 
t 


intereste ease ask 


ab tleaseaskiahe! ‘i 
Valentine, Editor, SEVENTEEN, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





newsstand, use this coupon— 

SEVENTEEN, Circulation Dept. A, 
400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa 
a copy of the current issue of SEVENTEEN. 
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at all AGES. cccncncdsncenmidobhiwcsiobnemegsaanennkes 


newsstands 
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If vou cannot buv a copy of SEVENTEEN at your 


I am enclosing 15¢ in stamps for which please send me 


SKRIP 
Available in 
9 colors! Wash- 
able colors: Black, 
Blue, Green, Pur- 
ple, Brown. Perma- 
nent colors: V-Black, 
Blue-Black, Red, Royal- 
Blue. Regular size, 25¢; 
hool size, i 
15¢ 
a SHEAFFER LEADS 
FINELINE: Original thin 
-036” diameter. SUPER- 
SMOOTH: For pencils requir- 
ing .046”’ diameter. Availablein 
black, red, green, indelible and 
blue... grades 3B to 4H. Developed 
for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon 
fy Crucible Company. Economy pack- 
age, 25c; regular package, 15c. 


the large built-in TOP WELL! Keeps fingers 
clean at pen-refueling time. Regular 25c 
SKRIP has a large TOP WELL. The school 


size at 15c has a smaller one. 


Do a better job—easier—with the best tools. 
For writing—the finest tools are made by 
Sheaffer! 

Sheaffer's revolutionary ‘‘TRIUMPH” 
Lifetime* pen is utterly different in pen 
design. The stronger 14-Karat Gold Sheath 
point encloses a large diameter fluid feeding 


For leads, it’s Sheaffer’s, too! There’s a 
stronger, smoother-writing, longer-lasting 
Sheaffer lead to fit every pencil make or 
model. More words—less wasteful breakage! 


i : W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, 
mechanism of tremendously increased capac- : 
; cs lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
ity. Whatever your writing speed or style— : 
this feeding unit regulates the fluid flow so “TRIUMPH” Lefoténe™ pen, with clip, $12.50; pencil, $5. 
that every pen stroke is clear and even. “TRIUMPH TUCKAWAY” model, without clip, for men or 
. . . women, carries safely in all positions in purse or pocket 
For clearer written work, use Quick-drying pen, O80 paul, 0. 
SKRIP —successor to ink. Dries so fast no blotter ; 
‘Al! Lifetime pens, identified by the White Dot, are 
unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the first user 
acid solvent to eat up metal, rubber and except against loss and willful damage—when serviced, 
plastic pen parts. Makes all pens write better, if complete pen is returned, subject only to insurance, 
postage, handling charge—35c if you send it to 


last longer, stay out of the repos shop! the factory yourself; slightly more if you request 
And—only SKRIP comes in the bottle with Ve the dealer to do it for you. 


\ 
5 Listen to 
SHEAFFER'S 
WORLD PARADE 


with UPTON CLOSE 

NBC Complete Network— Sunday 

3 fo 3:30 P.M. E.W.T.; 2 to 2:30 P.M. C.W.T.i 
1 to 1:30 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 to 12:30 P.M. P.W.T. 


is needed! Pen-protecting! Contains no harsh 


Copyright, 1944, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
* Trademark Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off, 


» 





